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Samuel  Bacon 


Samuel  Bacon  —  Pioneer  Educator 


By  N.  C.  Abbott 

Superintendent,  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 


This  article  is  prepared  at  the 
special  request  of  Charles  3. 
Hayes,  although  I  am  doubtful 
whether  I  can  add  much  to  what 
has  already  been  said  by  one  of  our 
teachers.  Miss  Jennie  E.  Johnson, 
in  the  Outlook  for  October,  1912. 
However,  the  story  is  worth  twice 
the  telling — many  more  times  than 
that,  in  truth ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
a  new  crop  of  readers  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  more  than  sixteen  years — 
and  also  likely  that  my  point  of  view 
and  treatment  may  vary  in  a  degree. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September, 
1896,  there  came  the  brisk  rap,  rap, 
rap  of  a  cane  and  the  somewhat 
clumsy  knocking  of  a  man  against 
the  walls  of  the  recitation  hallway 
of  a  western  school  for  the  blind. 
An  unfamiliar  hand  felt  for  the 
doorknob  of  one  of  the  rooms  and 
a  visitor  entered  unannounced.  He 
tripped  slightly  as  he  came  in  and 
accepted  a  proferred  chair  without 
comment. 

The  teacher  was  fresh  from  col¬ 
lege  and  was  struggling  to  make  his 
rhetoric  class  grasp  some  principles 
for  which  as  yet  they  were  unpre¬ 
pared. 

Within  ten  minutes  the  visitor 
snorted  and  there  was  a  louder  rap, 
rap,  rap  as  he  started  in  disgust 
toward  the  Superintendent’s  office. 


That  evening  kind  and  venerable 
William  A.  Jones,  then  Superinten¬ 
dent,  remarked  to  me  in  his  fatherly 
way,  “Bacon  didn’t  think  much  of 
your  hi-ka-flutin’  way  of  teaching 
rhetoric  to  the  blind  boys  and  girls.’’ 

“Oh,  didn’t  he?’’  I  replied,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  visitor  of  the  morning 
was  referred  to. 

“And  who  is  Bacon?’’  I  contin¬ 
ued,  for  this  was  the  first  time  that 
I  had  ever  heard  of  the  founder  of 
our  school. 

But  thereupon  I  decided  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  merciless 
critic  of  my  methods,  and  two  years 
of  friendship  ensued,  which  I  count, 
in  retrospect,  a  marvelous  privilege. 

Such  was  my  first  contact  with 
Samuel  Bacon,  when  he  was  already 
an  old  man,  but  with  a  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  that  defied  his  years.  It 
came,  as  I  have  indicated,  at  the 
threshold  of  my  work  with  the 
blind. 

My  last  contact  came  twelve 
years  later,  when  Death  had  stopped 
that  magnanimous  heart  and  when 
I  had  the  opportunity,  just  on  the 
threshold  of  my  superintendency,  of 
offering  the  chapel  of  our  institu¬ 
tion  as  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
final  services  over  the  departed.  The 
day  was  cold  and  inhospitable,  the 
attendants  at  the  funeral  shivered 
in  the  north  wind.  Nature  seemed 
to  offer  a  final  setting  in  harmony 
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with  the  character  of  the  four¬ 
square  and  strenuous  pioneer  who 
was  being  placed  away  at  Wyuka. 

From  Mr.  Bacon  himself,  from 
friends  and  relatives  and  from  the 
printed  record  I  am  able  to  set  down 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  that  most  interesting  life. 
These  are  the  high  points: 

Born  at  Cortland,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  May  10,  1823; 

Lost  sight  in  1834,  from  scarlet 
fever ; 

Entered  Ohio  School  for  Blind  at 
Columbus,  1838; 

Enrolled  at  Kenyon  College, 
Gambler,  Ohio,  in  1844,  remaining  a 
year  and  a  half ; 

Then  returned  to  Columbus  for 
several  years  of  additional  work  as 
student  and  teacher;  finally  health 
broke  down. 

In  1847  he  started  in  to  rest,  but 
became  interested  in  the  blind  of 
Illinois,  establishing  the  Illinois 
School  in  1849. 

He  married  Miss  Sarah  Graves  at 
this  time. 

Four  years  later  he  founded  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  March,  1875,  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life  arrived — the 
founding  of  the  Nebraska  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City. 

Such  is  the  epitome  of  the  life 
of  Samuel  Bacon,  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  deservedly  place  him  along 
with  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
blind  in  America — with  Howe  and 
Waite,  and  Dow  and  Chapin — and 
the  other  outstanding  leaders. 

Before  disease  overtook  him  Sam 
was  an  active,  energetic,  inquiring 
boy  on  the  farm  and  in  the  woods. 
He  loved  form  and  color  and  his 


very  wonderful  memory  carried 
these  perceptions  ’till  the  close  of 
his  long  life.  They  never  faded 
away  and  became  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  lost,  as  in  many  blind  folk. 
Scarlet  fever  left  his  body  weak¬ 
ened.  He  was  everlastingly  exert¬ 
ing  himself  beyond  his  strength ; 
but  the  disease,  if  anything,  left  his 
mind  more  alert.  Perhaps  this  ap¬ 
parent  increase  in  capacity  was  due 
to  his  greater  concentration,  now 
that  vision  had  been  taken  aw'ay. 

As  a  student  Samuel  Bacon 
passed  through  four  well  differen¬ 
tiated  stages.  When  he  first  reached 
the  Ohio  School  and  for  many 
months  thereafter  he  was  a  mis¬ 
chievous  boy  who  caused  Superin¬ 
tendent  Chapin  and  the  instructors 
much  concern  and  worry,  though  he 
took  up  avidly  at  the  same  time 
manual  trades.  He  became  an  adept 
in  brushmaking  and  showed  marked 
ability  in  selling  his  wares.  This 
business  capacity  remained.  Bacon 
always  kept  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground,  although  he  might  travel  a 
long  distance  in  space  as  he  meas¬ 
ured  the  courses  of  Saturn  or  an¬ 
other  planet.  He  saw  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  increasing  values  of  land, 
which  might  be  obtained  in  the 
West  at  a  low  figure.  This  fore¬ 
sight  was  responsible  for  the  very- 
comfortable  estate  he  left  at  his 
death  and  which  was  dragged 
through  the  courts  for  some  time 
afterw'ard. 

The  second  phase  in  his  mental 
evolution  was  an  intense  devotion 
and  vast  achievement  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  He  never  used  any 
tactile  apparatus;  the  retentive 
memory  of  his  visual  perception  of 
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form,  already  alluded  to,  carried 
him  through.  He  had  what  we 
might  call  an  oflf-and-on  mind.  His 
brain  could  snap  oflf  from  one  sub¬ 
ject  and  on  to  another  with  no  loss 
of  power  in  making  the  transfer. 
We  might  compare  it  to  the  switch¬ 
ing  on  and  off  of  electric  lights. 
Stories  of  this  vast  capacity  remind 
one  of  the  stories  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

He  did  not  need  to  warm  up,  or 
get  set,  or  exercise,  or  roll  a  few 
before  his  brain  would  function.  To 
illustrate:  One  day  he  and  the  late 
E.  C.  Cook,  highly  gifted  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  our  school,  were 
in  a  discussion  of  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  calculus.  Bacon  had  devel¬ 
oped  the  problem  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  or  more,  when  an  emergency 
arose  that  stopped  the  session.  Five 
weeks  later  they  met,  whereupon 
he  remarked:  “As  I  said  before,” 
and  without  any  recapitulation  he 
took  up  the  formulas  and  carried 
the  problem  to  its  conclusion. 

In  the  third  stage  he  took  up 
languages.  This  period  covered  the 
latter  months  of  his  first  stay  at 
Columbus,  his  year  and  a  half  at 
Gambier  and  the  early  months  of 
his  return  to  Columbus.  I  am  not, 
unfortunately,  able  to  testify  as  to 
the  Baconian  legend  (for  such  it  has 
become)  of  vast  achievement  in 
mathematics.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  legend  with  infinitely 
more  of  truth  as  a  background  than 
most  legends  have. 

But  when  it  comes  to  languages, 
I  am  qualified  to  judge.  Since  tac¬ 
tile  books  were  few  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Bacon  was  studying; 
since  Greek,  Latin  and  French  have 


written  signs  over  letters  and  before 
words  (for  instance,  iota-subscript, 
rough  and  smooth  breathing,  long 
vowels,  etc.),  I  was  amazed  at  the 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
breadth  of  his  reading  in  foreign 
tongues.  He  had  committed  many 
passages  and  loved  especially  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  lyric  poets. 
His  oral  rendering  of  some  of  these 
long  passages,  highly  voweled  and 
passionate,  was  most  effective.  He 
was  somewhat  adversely  critical  of 
my  own  fondness  for  Plautus,  Virgil 
and  Horace. 

“Why  should  anyone  read  Plau¬ 
tus,  when  he  stole  bodily  from  the 
Greeks?”  he  asked. 

“Two  reasons:  I  do  not  know 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  most 
of  the  Greek  texts  borrowed  by 
Plautus  have  been  lost.  Besides, 
the  Greeks  stole  from  the  Egyptians 
and  others.” 

(This  last  sentence  was  not  true 
in  any  large  sense;  but  it  appeared 
to  me  true  at  the  time.  My  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  Mr.  Bacon  accepted 
the  allegation  as  a  fact.) 

While  on  this  matter  of  language 
I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  incident 
of  our  first  meeting.  Mr.  Bacon  was 
dissatisfied  with  my  teaching  as  he 
first  saw  it  (justly  so,  for  I  was  then 
staggering  and  stumbling).  Later 
he  became  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  our  English  classes  — 
along  both  interpretive  and  con¬ 
structive  lines — and  was  a  eulogist 
of  the  methods  that  led  students  to 
evaluate,  with  precision  and  readi¬ 
ness,  beauty  and  truth  as  handed 
over  to  us  by  the  thinkers  and  poets 
of  the  ages. 

The  fourth  stage  in  the  evolution 
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of  Samuel  Bacon  as  a  student  was 
one  in  which  he  came  to  appreciate 
manual  craft,  science,  mathematics, 
and  language  as  of  equal  value  in 
building  a  full  rounded  character. 

When  Superintendent  Chapin,  of 
the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind, 
through  the  machinations  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  lost  his  position  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  40’s,  Bacon  was  made 
an  assistant  instructor,  continuing 
his  own  studies  with  such  help  as 
he  could  find.  It  was,  in  truth,  hard 
to  find  assistance  for  him,  as  he  had 
far  outstripped  the  regular  instruc¬ 
tors.  Under  this  terrific  strain  his 
frail  body  broke  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cease  work.  He  gave  up 
his  work  on  August  1,  1847,  and  left 
Columbus.  The  rest  soon  cured  his 
tired  nerves  and  he  shortly  after 
married  Miss  Sarah  Graves. 


As  soon  as  health  returned  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  of  Illinois  and  was  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  Illinois  insti¬ 
tution  in  1852.  I  have  been  unable 
to  secure  information  as  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  Bacon  on  that  school 
or  any  of  the  history  or  legend  con¬ 
nected  with  his  stay  there. 

Three  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bacon  visited  Iowa ;  and  again  the 
spirit  of  the  humanitarian-pioneer 
prompted  him  to  found  a  second 
school.  At  first  it  w’as  located  at 
Iowa  City ;  later  moved  to  Vinton, 
w’here  it  is  now  serving  a  wonderful 
purpose. 

At  the  left  of  the  large  double 
doors  which  open  into  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind  may  be  read 
this  beautiful  and  appropriate  leg¬ 
end  : 


SAMUEL  BACON 

1823-1909 

FOUNDER  OF  THIS  SCHOOL 
ITS  FIRST  SUPERINTENDENT 
MAR.  1,  1875— NOV.  22,  1877 
ITS  LIFELONG  FRIEND  &  COUNSELOR 

HE  TAUGHT 

THE  BLIND  CAN  WIN  BY  WORTH  AND 
WORK— AND  PROVED  IT  BY  HIS  LIFE 

ERECTED  BY  HIS  FRIENDS 
1911 


Editor's  Note — The  life  of  Mr.  Bacon  will  be  continued  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Outlook. 
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Annual  Meeting 

Pursuant  to  call  duly  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  By-Laws,  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  convened  at  the  Hotel 
Wawasee,  Wawasee,  Indiana,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  26th,  1929  at  9:00  P.  M. 
in  conjunction  with  the  Biennial 
Meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  9:00  P.  M.  by  the  secretary.  Dr. 
O.  H.  Burritt.  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 
was  nominated  Chairman  from  the 
floor. 

An  election  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chairman,  consisting 
of  Stetson  K.  Ryan  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  to  verify  votes 
and  proxies  for  Trustees,  nominated 
under  the  group  r.'embership  sys¬ 
tem.  Exceptions  were  made  for  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Carter  and  Miss  Margaret  R. 
Hogan,  both  from  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  and  for  Mr. 
O.  E.  Jones,  Placement  Agent  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
who  had  joined  since  May  first.  Con¬ 
sent  to  the  right  to  vote  was  given 
to  each  by  motion  duly  seconded 
and  carried. 

The  Roll  Call  of  voting  members 
present  was  taken  by  the  Chairman. 
That  it  might  be  clear  to  all  present 
what  constitutes  membership  in  the 
Foundation,  the  Chairman  explained 
that,  as  defined  in  Article  V  of  the 


By-Laws  as  amended  October  30, 
1928,  upon  application  to  the  Trust¬ 
ees . “any  person  actively  en¬ 

gaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in 
North  America  and  the  territories 
and  dependencies  of  the  United 
States,  contributing  the  sum  of  Two 
Dollars  ($2.00)  or  more  annually, 
shall  be  entitled  to  active,  or  profes¬ 
sional  membership  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion.”  The  Chairman  stated  further 
that,  in  accordance  with  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  By-Laws,  a  Two  Dollar 
($2.00)  annual  subscription  to  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  constitutes 
membership  only  in  case  the  sub¬ 
scriber  has  made  the  necessary  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Trustees. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  of  the  II 
linois  School  for  the  Blind,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Uniform  Braille  Music.” 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  the  Experimental  School 
— the  Department  of  Special  Stud¬ 
ies.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  his  report  be  accepted.  Carried. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Foundation  held  at  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota.  June.  1928.  were 
upon  motion  duly  made  and  sec¬ 
onded  and  approved  without  reading. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Treasurer’s 
Report  be  printed,  without  reading. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director,  reported  on  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Field 
.Activities.  It  was  moved  and  sec- 
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onded  that  his  report  be  accepted 
as  read.  Carried. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  report  be  accepted  as  read. 
Carried. 

The  election  of  Trustees  repre¬ 
senting  groups  of  workers  followed. 
The  Secretary  read  nominations  by 
professional  members.  He  also  read 
nominations  for  Trustees-at-large 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Foundation. 

After  discussion,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  nominations, 
as  follows,  be  made  unanimous,  and 
the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  as 
directed.  Carried. 

Group  Representative  Elected 

(1)  Trustees,  super-  O.  H.  Burritt 
intendents.  princi-  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
pals  and  teachers  of  vania. 

residential  schools 
for  the  blind. 

(2)  Su|)ervisors  and  (iEORCE  F.  Meyer 
teachers  of  classes  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
for  the  blind  and 

the  partially  blind, 
in  schools  for  the 
seeing. 

(3)  Librarians  and  S'.  C.  Swift 
others  officially  en-  Toronto,  Canada, 
gaged  in  libraries 

and  library  de¬ 
partments  for  the 
blind. 

(4)  Technical  heads  of  Kiiward  E.  Allen 
embossing  plants  Watertown,  Massachu- 
and  departments,  setts. 

and  commissions 
of  uniform  type. 

(5)  Officers  and  agents  William  Fellowes 

in  work  for  pre-  Moroan 

vention  of  blind-  New  York,  New  York, 
ness  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision. 

(6)  State  Commissions  M.  C.  Mii;el 

and  members  of  New  York,  New  York, 
boards  of  directors 
and  executive 
officers  of  associa¬ 
tions  doing  state¬ 
wide  work,  etc. 

(7)  Directorsandsuper-  Hkkblkt  If.  White 
intendents.  work-  Hartford,  Conneeticiit. 
shops  and  indus¬ 
trial  homes  for  the 

blind. 

(8)  Officers  of  asso-  Miss  Prudence 

ciations  and  clubs  Sherwin 

for  the  blind,  city-  Cleveland,  Ohio 

wide  and  special 
work,  etc. 
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(9)  Placement  agents,  Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles 

field  officers,  heads  Gack 

o  f  departments,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
home  teachers,  so-  setts. 

cial  workers,  etc. 

(10)  Agents  doing  H.  R.  Latimer 
charitable  work  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
for  the  blind  and  vania. 

partially  blind,  re¬ 
lief  agents,  etc. 

T  rcstf.es-at-Large 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

George  MacDonald,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York, 
New  York. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Adjournment,  ii:i8  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BuRRirr 

Secretary. 

New  York,  New  York 
July  17,  1929. 

Service  Abroad 

Requests  have  come  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  information  about  work 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  China  and  Russia. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Chang,  a  student  of  the 
New  York  .School  for  Social  Work, 
leturned  this  summer  to  Yenching 
University  in  Pekin  and  took  with 
him  jmblications  of  the  Foundation 
for  the  library  of  the  University. 

The  People’s  Commissariat  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
has  written  the  Foundation  for  the 
Directory  of  Activities  in  behalf  of 
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the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Foundation  Scholarships 

The  scholarships  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  awarded  annually  in  June, 
were  this  year  given  to:  Violet 
Bushan,  Missouri ;  C.  C.  Cates, 
North  Carolina;  Ruth  Freer,  New 
York;  Harold  J.  Lohmaier,  New 
York;  Leona  Jennings,  Nebraska; 
Leland  Logan,  Colorado;  Marie 
King,  Delaware;  Seldon  Brannon, 
West  Virginia;  C.  A.  Callen,  Wis¬ 
consin;  B.  Hubert  Holloman,  North 
Carolina;  Leonard  Larsen,  New 
York;  Ruth  Williams,  New  York; 
Joseph  Himes,  Ohio;  Malcolm  Co¬ 
ney,  Oklahoma ;  Kelton  Roten,  West 
Virginia. 

Georgia 

In  February,  a  representative  of 
the  Foundation  met  with  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  representatives  of  the 
Georgia  Federated  Women’s  Clubs 
to  discuss  plans  of  a  census  survey 
taking  of  the  blind  of  the  state.  This 
action  resulted  in  the  securing  of 
names,  addresses  and  facts  concern¬ 
ing  2279  blind  people.  These  facts 
were  briefly  compiled  by  the 
Georgia  group  and  presented  to  the 
legislators  when  the  Bill  to  create 
a  State  Department  for  the  Blind 
was  introduced  in  the  House.  The 
Foundation  representative,  comply¬ 
ing  with  a  request  by  wire,  appeared 
before  the  Appropriation  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Legislature  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  Bill. 

Helen  Keller  wrote  a  message  in 
which  she  pleaded  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  State  Department  and 


expressed  her  deep  regret  at  being 
unable  to  present  it  herself. 

One  Fare  Privilege 
Since  the  concession  of  one  fare 
to  a  blind  person  and  his  guide  the 
Foundation  has  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  more  than  400  tickets 
which  represent  a  saving  of  $5,000. 

Vocational  Research  Publications 
The  third  bulletin  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Research  Series  “Stand  Con¬ 
cessions:  As  Operated  by  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada” 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  toward 
the  end  of  September.  In  preparing 
this  study,  the  Foundation  has  made 
intensive  surveys  of  stand  operation 
in  fifteen  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  results  represent 
the  combined  efforts  of  some  of  the 
foremost  placement  agents  in  work 
for  the  blind ;  and  for  that  reason 
are  a  distinctive  contribution  to  oc¬ 
cupational  research  in  this  field. 

The  study  is  organized  according 
to  the  following  sequence  of  thought : 
choosing  the  occupation,  preparing 
for  it,  entering  upon  it,  progressing 
in  it.  The  chapter  headings  are  as 
follows : 

Stand  Operation 
Factors  of  Success 
Learning  the  Business 
Securing  the  Concession 
Street  Stands 
Office  and  Hospital  Stands 
Factory  Stands 
Merchandising 
Placement  and  Supervision 
The  study  of  “Osteopathy:  Op¬ 
portunities  for  the  Blind  in  Training 
and  Practice”  (reviewed  in  Book 
News)  is  now  available. 


Class  Piano  as  Taught  to  Seeing  Children  by 
Blind  Instructors 

By  Wii.LiAM  W.  Nichol* 

McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


There  were  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  five  hundred 
thousand  students  taking  piano 
courses  in  groups.  One  school  of 
music  alone  claimed  to  have  three 
hundred  students  entering  its  piano 
department  weekly  for  class  in¬ 
struction. 

In  the  light  of  this  information, 
the  blind  teacher  who  wishes  to  be 
successful  must  keep  step  with  the 
progress  of  her  art.  Therefore,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
each  year  that  these  blind  teachers 
should  prepare  themselves  to  do 
piano  instruction,  or  as  we  say,  class 
piano. 

It  is  of  inestimable  value  for 
every  blind  music  student  who  has 
progressed  far  enough  to  be  able  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  others,  to 
have  a  knowdedge  of  class  piano, 
even  if  he  never  intends  to  teach 
music.  He  acquires  the  ability  to 
meet  and  deal  with  seeing  people, 
for  in  learning  class  piano  he  must 
experiment  with  seeing  children. 

At  the  McCune  School  of  Music 
and  Art,  Salt  Lake  City,  we  have 
seeing  children  come  in  to  the 
classes  taught  by  the  blind.  These 
children  pay  nothing  for  their  les¬ 
sons.  They  receive  one  lesson 
weekly  in  groups  of  six  or  eight. 
The  blind  teacher  is  taught  to  come 


in  close  contact  with  these  chil¬ 
dren.  As  they  sit  by  a  long  narrow 
table,  the  teacher  is  able  to  move 
from  one  to  another  of  them  quickly 
and  accurately,  always  keeping  her 
eyes  roaming  along  the  row  of 
students  before  her,  as  though  she 
could  see.  This  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  impresses  the 
students  with  the  thought  that  their 
teacher  knows  what  they  are  doing 
all  of  the  time. 

I  tried  to  impress  upon  members 
of  the  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  held  in  Indiana  recently,  the 
necessity  of  such  courses  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  as  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  blind  graduate  has  to 
face  is  his  contact  with  seeing 
people.  I  sometimes  feel  that  we 
are  not  careful  enough  with  our 
students  in  schools  for  the  blind  in 
relation  to  their  use  of  facial  ex¬ 
pression  and  looking  directly  at  the 
person  with  whom  they  are  speak¬ 
ing.  I  have  seen  blind  people  who 
when  speaking  to  a  person  would 
look  in  almost  an  opposite  direction. 

Class  piano  where  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  are  used,  will  overcome  this 
difficulty  and  the  class  supervisor 
must  be  very  careful  to  note  that 
the  blind  teachers  are  measuring  up 
accurately  to  this  point  of  discipline. 


•Blind 
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WillUm  W.  Nichol 
of  Salt  Lake  City 
says  the  most 
important  thing 
in  making  a  success 
of  his  work  is 
creating  a  desire 
in  the  children 
to  be  with  him 


Where  classes  of  seeing  children 
are  used,  the  supervisors  will  find 
that  great  care  is  needed  to  see  that 
the  blind  teachers  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  rules  of  discipline. 
The  children  must  be  controlled  by 
kindness,  firmness,  and  patience. 
Children  soon  forget  that  their 
teacher  cannot  see  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  in  every  way  possible, 
not  that  they  are  mean  or  unruly, 
but  just  because  they  are  children 
and  love  to  play.  I  pet  the  children 
in  my  classes  a  great  deal.  I  have 
found  that  the  most  important  thing 
in  making  a  success  of  my  work  is 
creating  a  desire  in  the  children  to 
be  with  me.  Out  of  a  class  of  thir¬ 
teen  children,  we  have  lost  two 
during  the  past  year.  We  think  this 
is  a  splendid  record.  We  have  in 
the  school  now,  twenty  eight  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  experimental  department. 
Two  of  these  children  are  blind  and 
are  only  in  the  class  during  the 


summer  when  they  are  home  from 
school.  Children  should  be  from 
nine  to  thirteen  years  when  enter¬ 
ing  class  work,  and  should  be 
taught  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Professor  C.  W.  Reid,  now  of  the 
McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art, 
was  a  music  student  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  He  also 
taught  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  transition  from  the  old  A.  B.  C. 
method  to  the  present  phonetic 
method  of  teaching,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  experience  with  a  number  of 
students  who  found  music  reading 
very  difficult,  he  began  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  note  grouping.  He  found 
that  notes  could  be  grouped  in  such 
a  way  that  they  were  consistent 
both  for  the  eye  and  for  the  key¬ 
board,  thus  making  an  actual  pic¬ 
ture  co-relation  between  staff  and 
keyboard. 

After  arranging  his  staff  drill 
work  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to 
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the  groups  of  students  which  he 
taught,  he  Ijcgan  working  upon 
melodies  which  would  be  complete 
and  yet  would  fit  this  consistent 
grouping  of  notes.  After  twenty 
years  of  experimentation,  Professor 
Reid  worked  out  a  system  which 
is  compact  and  extremely  simple. 
Page  after  page  of  technique  is 
worked  out  with  the  same  chord 
foundation,  and  is  readily  memor¬ 
ized.  The  broken  triad  is  first  used, 
then  the  triad  complete  in  one  hand, 
and  broken  in  the  other,  thus  this 
form  of  technique  is  followed  out 
until  a  complete  set  of  arpeggio 
exercises  is  developed.  Also  the 
same  idea  is  developed  in  scale 
studies. 

As  a  blind  teacher,  I  have  found 
after  eighteen  years  of  experience, 
that  this  system  fits  my  needs 
better  than  any  other,  and  the  blind 
teacher  finds  it  easy  to  teach  be¬ 
cause  of  the  readiness  with  which 
she  can  memorize  it. 

Every  student  who  graduates 
from  the  McCune  School  of  Music 
and  Art,  whether  seeing  or  blind, 
becomes  acquainted  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Reid 
himself.  Finding  that  I  was  more 
interested  than  others,  he  went  into 
detail  concerning  the  system  with 
me,  after  which,  I  taught  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  six  seeing  children  in  a 
group.  In  this  work,  I  was  not 
supervised  by  the  school,  although 
the  work  was  carried  on  as  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school.  Both  the 
directors.  Professor  Tracy  Y.  Can¬ 
non,  and  Mr.  Reid,  realized  that  as 
a  blind  teacher  there  were  prob¬ 
lems  of  presentation  and  discipline 
which  I  would  have  to  work  out  for 


myself.  Since  that  time  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  grown  to  its  i)resent  num¬ 
ber.  A  number  of  Salt  Lake’s 
wealthy  business  men  and  women 
are  now  sponsoring  the  work  and 
we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  give 
to  the  blind  of  the  world  a  method 
of  teaching  which  they  will  both 
enjoy  and  appreciate. 

The  device  which  I  am  now  using 
for  staff  and  interval  drill  was  de¬ 
signed  and  made  by  my  brother, 
J.  R.  Nichol  of  Holliday,  Utah. 
After  a  long  experiment  with  vari¬ 
ous  apparatus  it  was  found  that  the 
use  of  the  braille  point  to  distinguish 
whether  or  not  the  note  was  in 
position  by  the  blind  teacher,  was 
by  far  the  best.  The  device  con¬ 
sists  of  part  of  an  organ  keyboard 
lying  horizontally.  Above  this  is 
placed  a  frame  containing  a  celluloid 
front  piece  and  a  number  of  slides, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  white 
and  the  upper  part  is  black.  Across 
the  celluloid  front  is  stretched  a 
staff  made  of  twine.  At  the  left  end 
of  the  staff  are  five  pegs  by  which 
the  staff  may  be  loosened  or 
tightened  as  desired.  A  row  of 
round  holes  are  cut  in  the  celluloid 
running  diagonally  from  left  to 
right  of  the  frame.  Each  slide  ap¬ 
pears  back  of  one  of  the  holes  and 
when  the  key  is  in  position  the 
white  part  of  the  slide  is  visible, 
thus  covering  the  hole.  When  the 
key  is  depressed,  the  black  part  of 
the  slide  is  visible  as  an  actual 
musical  note.  In  the  center  of  the 
black  note  is  a  braille  point,  thus 
making  the  note  tangible  to  the 
blind  teacher.  She  can  verify  at  any 
time  she  wishes  by  placing  her 
finger  over  the  hole  below  which 
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the  key  is  depressed,  and  if  the 
braille  point  is  felt,  the  note  is  in 
position. 

This  instrument  is  used  merely 
for  staff  and  interval  drill  and  not 
for  teaching  note  values.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  novelty  man  make 
notes  and  musical  signs  from  metal 
which  may  be  placed  upon  the  staff 
when  values  are  to  be  taught.  This 
device  is  now  being  patented  and 
it  is  hoped  that  we  can  devise  ways 
and  means  of  making  it  so  that 
every  blind  teacher  desiring,  may 
possess  one. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  young 
lady  to  carry  on  the  experiment 
who  had  the  necessary  physical  and 
mental  equipment  for  success  in 
this  work.  Miss  Tessie  Newton,  a 
graduate  of  the  Utah  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Ogden,  and  now 
a  student  of  music  in  the  piano 


department  of  the  McCune  School 
of  Music  and  Art,  does  the  actual 
instruction  work.  I  merely  super¬ 
vise  and  assist  her  where  possible. 

I  did  not  teach  her  any  of  her  piano 
work.  I  merely  taught  class  methods 
and  how  I  had  presented  those 
methods  to  seeing  children.  Miss 
Newton  in  a  recital  which  she  gave 
with  her  class  recently,  demon¬ 
strated  the  ability  of  the  blind 
teacher  with  tact  and  personality,  to 
give  staff,  eurythmic,  technique  and 
blackboard  drill,  and  blackboard  drill 
may  interest  you.  This  is  done  by 
a  system  of  checking  carried  on  by 
the  pupils  themselves. 

At  the  close  of  the  recital,  the 
director  told  Mr.  Reid  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  Miss  Newton’s  work  equal 
to  that  done  by  class  teachers  at 
the  McCune  School  in  the  early 
days  of  class  instruction  here.  We 


Mr.  Nichol  and  Miss  Newton,  both  blind,  success¬ 
fully  conduct  classes  with  pupils  who  can  see 
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felt  that  we  could  receive  no  higher 
compliment  than  that  we  were 
doing  work  equal  to  that  done  by 
seeing  teachers.  I  am  confident  that 
any  blind  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
apply  herself  diligently,  can  equal 
our  record  if  she  uses  our  methods, 
in  doing  class  piano  work. 

For  our  success  in  this  work  we 
are  deeply  indebted  to  Director 
Tracy  Y.  Cannon  of  the  McCune 
School  of  Music  and  Art,  who  sug¬ 
gested  after  my  graduation  that  I 
should  endeavor  to  do  something  in 
the  school  for  blind  musicians. 
Blind  students  who  have  entered 
the  school  have  had  the  sincere 
interest  and  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Cannon  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Profes¬ 
sor  C.  W.  Reid  for  bis  system  and 
for  his  cooperation  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  success  of  our 
undertaking. 


To  Mr.  John  D.  Spencer  of  the 
Xew  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  appreciation 
which  will  never  be  fully  paid,  for 
it  is  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Spencer  in 
gathering  sponsors  for  our  depart¬ 
ment  that  we  owe  the  complete 
success.  My  trip  to  the  convention 
was  made  possible  by  Mr.  Spencer. 
His  sincere  interest  and  belief  in 
this  work  and  also  in  the  blind 
themselves  is  a  source  of  much  hap¬ 
piness  to  us.  He  has  labored  tire¬ 
lessly  to  make  the  work  successful 
and  to  bring  it  into  public  notice. 

It  is  desired  by  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Hayes  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  who  saw  the  work  in 
the  class  room  and  in  the  recital 
during  his  visit  in  Salt  Lake  City 
recently,  that  demonstrations  of  it 
should  be  made  before  various  in¬ 
stitutions  of  music  and  of  higher 
learning  in  New  York  City. 


In  the  above  article  and  the  one  which  follows  on  Page 
17,  there  is  given  testimony  of  two  blind  teachers  who 
have  successfully  taught  music  to  children  who  can  see. 
The  editors  of  the  Outlook  are  exceedingly  glad  to  add 
these  names  to  the  list  of  sightless  teachers  employed  in 
schools  where  there  are  no  blind  pupils.  Miss  Cannon 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  her  present  position  is  the  outcome 
of  the  course  of  instruction  the  scholarship  provided. 


A  Blind  Woman  Joins  Our  Staff 

By  Amy  Burt 

Director  Appalachian  School,  Penland,  North  Carolina 


ON  a  mountain  top  3000  feet  in 
elevation  in  the  heart  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  in  a 
land  of  clear  air  and  pure  water,  of 
forests  and  flowers,  where  the  last 
sound  at  night  and  the  first  in  the 
morning  comes  from  the  song  of 
birds,  stands  the  Appalachian 
School.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  the  warmth  of  the  welcome 
that  awaits  the  guest  at  the  sur¬ 
rounding  cabins  is  unsurpassed. 

The  Appalachian  School  as  par¬ 
ent.  nurse,  priest,  and  teacher,  offers 
shelter,  protection,  and  love  to  little 
children  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  fourteen  years ;  the  happiness 
and  freedom  of  a  good  home  to¬ 
gether  with  thorough  instruction 
and  wise  training  in  right  living. 
“It  is  a  home  for  the  homeless,  a 
strength  for  the  needy,  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,”  one  visitor  has 
said. 

I. ate  on  a  November  afternoon  in 
1926  the  school  mother  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  family  with  a  bevy  of  children 
assisting,  was  busy  in  the  kitchen 
l)re])aring  the  evening  meal  when  a 
large  car  stoppe<l  outside.  In  the 
car  were  four  people  from  Marion 
and  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  and 
from  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

After  interested  inspection  of  the 
school-home  and  its  little  children 
the  guests  in(|uired  whether  piano 
instruction  is  included  in  the  cur¬ 


riculum.  In  response  to  a  negative 
answer  came  the  question,  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  it  to  be?” 

The  advantage  to  children  of  such 
teaching  was  obvious,  but  ours  was 
a  poor  mission  school  in  its  infancy, 
with  no  money  for  such  a  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  conversation  continued  and 
it  developed  that  these  people  were 
seeking  a  position  for  a  blind  music 
teacher. 

A  blind  music  teacher!  To  one 
who  has  been  working  with  little 
children  for  years,  finding  that  she 
needs  more  eyes  and  more  hands 
than  the  normal  allotment  to  meet 
the  calls  of  a  houseful  of  children, 
the  suggestion  that  a  blind  woman 
shoidd  come  into  the  confusion  and 
the  uncertainties  of  residence  and 
teaching  in  a  house  that  was  then 
sheltering  about  forty  children  was 
matter  for  alarm.  Children’s  play¬ 
things  often  scattered  over  the  floor, 
their  chairs  left  in  the  pathways, 
their  presence  everywhere,  even  no 
private  slee])ing  or  dressing  quar¬ 
ters  ])rovided  for  workers  in  the 
school.  How  could  a  blind  woman 
move  safely  or  live  happily  in  a 
situation  like  this? 

However,  the  school  was  urged 
to  give  the  teacher  a  trial  and  with 
much  misgiving  consent  was  finally 
given. 

Not  many  days  after  this  an 
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epidemic  of  small-pox  broke  out  in 
the  school.  After  a  delay  Miss  Leila 
Cannon,  on  the  seventh  of  January, 
1927,  came  to  start  a  class  in  piano 
lessons  among  children,  only  one  of 
whom  had  ever  been  able  to  read  a 
note. 

There  was  no  place  where  Miss 
Cannon  could  have  a  room  to  her¬ 
self.  She  was  given  a  dressing  room 
with  a  group  of  older  girls,  those  of 
about  eleven  or  twelve.  Her  cot  on 
the  sleeping  porch  where  most  of 
the  children  and  other  workers  slept, 
was  placed  nearest  the  door  leading 
into  the  house.  One  of  the  older 
girls  was  appointed  a  special  helper 
and  guide. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  third 
meal  Miss  Cannon  said  that  she  did 
not  need  assistance  coming  to  meals. 
Here  began  Leila  Cannon’s  devoted 
and  independent  service  for  the  good 
of  little  homeless  children  in  a  mis¬ 
sion  school  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


Below  is  given  Miss  Cannon’s 
own  report  of  her  work  in  this 
school  for  the  two  year  period  just 
closing. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1927,  I  began 
my  work  with  as  large  a  class  as  I  could 
manage  as  I  have  only  one  piano  for 
teaching  and  for  my  pupils’  practice.  This 
is  quite  a  handicap  in  my  work,  for  most 
of  my  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic 
workers. 

As  soon  as  possible,  I  organized  a  club 
w’hich  we  named  “The  Amy  Burt  Music 
Club.’’  We  have  for  our  motto  “Im¬ 
provement,”  and  I  think  these  children 
are  living  up  to  the  slogan  very  well. 
We  have  Club  rules  and  the  children 
seem  to  enjoy  keeping  them.  I  feel  safe 
to  say  they  would  conduct  the  Club  just 
as  well  in  my  absence  as  with  me  there. 
Since  they  have  gotten  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  play,  we  have  a  little  program, 
each  club  meeting  every  two  weeks. 

As  we  only  have  the  one  piano  for  our 
work.  I  have  a  contest  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  pupils.  This  is 
to  encourage  good  work.  I  find  it  very 
successful.  It  is  interesting  when  the  day 
is  over  to  hear  the  different  children  come 
and  ask  which  group  won  that  day.  I 
have  three  contests  each  year ;  one  ends 
when  we  have  our  Christmas  vacation 
which  lasts  two  weeks,  the  other  ends 


Miss  Leila  Cannon  and  some  of  the  children  she  teaches  in  the 
Appalachian  School,  Penland,  North  Carolina 
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when  we  have  our  Easter  vacation  of  two 
weeks,  the  last  one  ends  in  June. 

I  find  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
children  interested  is  continually  to  find 
something  for  them  to  do.  They  have 
reached  the  place  now  where  they  can  make 
suggestions  which  I  try  to  follow.  This 
is  my  third  year  of  teaching.  When  I 
came  I  decided  I  would  give  my  pupils 
their  report  each  month.  I  wondered 
how'  I  could  know  the  different  reports 
when  I  had  written  them  out  on  the 
typewriter.  At  first,  this  seemed  a  prob¬ 
lem.  I  had  not  been  here  long  and  every¬ 
one  was  strange  to  me  and  I  did  not  have 
any  experience  in  the  work.  Finally,  a 
thought  came  to  me.  It  was  this — I 
would  write  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  report  belonged  in  point.  I 
was  so  glad  I  had  found  a  way  to  do  it. 
Xow%  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  get  the 
wrong  idea  about  this;  for  my  reason 
for  wanting  to  do  this  myself  was  because 
I  wanted  to  be  independent.  The  sighted 
people  here  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  have  done  it  for  me.  I  want 
to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  for  my¬ 
self. 

I  teach  my  pupils  musical  historj', 
though  of  course,  they  do  not  have  much 
time  for  it,  as  I  have  said  they  just  have 
fifteen  minutes  for  their  lesson,  but  we 
do  the  best  we  can  and  they  get  some 
ideas  about  it.  We  stop  musical  history 
in  May  to  get  ready  for  the  June  recital. 
I  give  them  their  examination  and  read 
the  names  in  the  June  recital  of  all  who 
get  a  hundred.  My  reason  for  doing 
these  little  things  is  to  encourage  them 
and  thereby  get  better  work. 

This  school  does  not  take  pupils  beyond 
the  seventh  grade,  so  of  course  I  do  not 
keep  on  until  they  are  far  advanced.  This 
is  a  source  of  regret  to  me. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  each  year  there 
has  been  two  prizes  given,  one  to  the  boy 
who  did  the  best  work  and  the  other  to 
the  girl. 

Besides  my  school  work,  I  am  studying 
and  reading  also.  I  am  taking  a  course 
in  typewriting  and  a  Bible  course  from 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School.  I 
wanted  to  take  psychology,  but  finding 
that  I  did  not  have  time  for  that  this 
year,  I  had  to  let  it  go  until  another  time. 
I  am  practicing  on  the  piano  after  school 
each  day.  I  find  it  slow  work  reading 
Braille  music,  for  I  am  not  up  on  that 
much,  but  I  am  willing  to  keep  on  trying 
till  I  master  it.  I  am  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  work  and  am  trying  to  study  the 
best  methods  of  teaching.  I  want  to 
take  a  course  in  music  this  summer.  I  do 
not  mean  to  leave  a  single  stone  unturned 


that  I  by  any  chance  might  gain  some¬ 
thing  which  will  help  me  to  be  more 
independent.  I  am  forced  to  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  myself  for  all  I  have.  1  think 
this  causes  me  to  be  more  watchful  for 
every  opportunity  which  may  come  in  my 
pathway. 

1  found  many  helpful  things  in  the 
Ziegler  Magazine,  which  comes  to  me 
each  month.  These  things  I  try  to  put 
in  practice.  I  get  interesting  letters  from 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  and  also  from  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  both  in  New  York,  and 
from  my  teacher,  Mr.  Lichtmann.  These 
letters  are  very  helpful  when  one  is  strug¬ 
gling  for  success.  I  have  always  desired 
to  reach  my  goal  in  something  and  I 
hope  I  may  do  so. 

At  the  end  of  Miss  Cannon’s  first 
year  the  school  was  able  to  arrange 
for  her  to  have  a  room  by  herself 
in  a  quiet  part  of  the  residence 
building.  This  has  meant  much  to 
her  in  health  and  happiness. 

Miss  Cannon  goes  alone  from  one 
building  to  another  and  also  goes 
nearly  a  mile  to  visit  a  neighbor 
family,  without  attendance.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  evidences  of 
her  wonderful  independence. 

Anyone  would  have  been  inter¬ 
ested,  last  June,  to  have  attended 
the  closing  picnic  of  her  music  club. 
Everything  had  been  planned  by  the 
children.  After  the  picnic  lunch 
games  were  played  until  time  to  go 
back  to  the  school  home.  Then  one 
of  the  boys,  of  eleven,  gave  Miss 
Cannon  his  arm  and  another  walked 
ahead  to  draw  aside  the  bushes  in 
the  path.  In  this  way  Miss  Cannon 
walked  without  hindrance  from  the 
picnic  ground  to  the  hall  where  she 
lives. 

The  children  enjoy  taking  walks 
with  Miss  Cannon.  They  talk  all 
kinds  of  personal  interests  over  with 
her  and  she  listens  and  advises  with 
them  just  as  if  they  were  grown¬ 
ups. 


(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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l>y  \V.  U.  Parks* 

Director.  State  Acencv  for  Adult  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Each  state  of  the  Union  has  its 
own  methods  of  handling  var¬ 
ious  activities.  The  writer  is 
acquainted  with  the  organized  work 
for  the  blind  in  many  of  the  states, 
but  he  does  not  happen  to  know  of 
any  organization  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  developed  by  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  is  my  excuse  for  break¬ 
ing  into  print  through  the  pages  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  We  are 
young  in  the  work,  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  do  work  for  the  Adult 
Blind  less  than  five  years,  so  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  we  are  merely  nibbling 
at  the  great  problem.  Below  is 
given  in  brief  an  outline  of  the  i)lan 
which  we  have  adopted. 

All  the  work  for  the  blind  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  state  government  is 
organized  under  one  head  or  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  is  much 
like  other  such  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  State  Agency  for 
Adult  Blind  is  a  sort  of  extension 
department  for  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  It  has  its  own  corps  of 
workers  and  its  own  offices.  The 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
is  located  at  Milwaukee.  Many 
workers  for  the  blind  feel  that  such 
an  organization  as  we  have  has 
serious  drawbacks.  We  are  very 
sure  that  there  are  positive  advan¬ 
tages  in  our  system.  These  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  article. 


As  suggested  above,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind  has  also  general  super¬ 
vision  of  both  the  Agency  and  the 
Workshop.  The  Workshop  has  a 
manager  who  has  direct  charge  of 
the  running  of  the  shop  and  also 
takes  care  of  the  marketing  of  its 
product.  A  director  has  in  hand 
the  details  of  the  Agency’s  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Workshop  produces  wil¬ 
low  goods  of  wide  variety.  It  is 
supposed  to  employ  all  blind  appli¬ 
cants  for  work  and  pays  most  of 
them  by  the  piece.  A  small  bonus 
is  also  paid  by  the  state  to  each 
worker.  As  all  workers  for  the  blind 
know,  such  shops  work  under  seri¬ 
ous  handicaps. 

The  State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind 
does  its  work  through  five  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  activities: 

First,  the  gathering  of  statistics 
which  means  a  great  deal  of  field 
work  in  the  way  of  investigation. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  place¬ 
ment  work  and  work  for  and  with 
blind  women  workers  under  the 
])lacement  secretary.  Third,  there 
is  the  sales  de])artment,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  purchase  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  marketing  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  article.  Fourth,  we  have  a 
home  teaching  department  and,  last 
of  all,  we  have  a  .sort  of  supervision 
or  advisory  ca])acity  in  connection 
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with  pensions  granted  to  the  blind 
by  the  County  Boards. 

Because  money  talks,  the  market¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  Agency  as¬ 
sume  the  most  important  role  in 
its  work.  The  Agency  functions 
through  two  offices.  One  is  in  the 
main  building  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville 
and  the  other  is  in  the  building  used 
by  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  at  Milwaukee.  The  manager 
of  the  W  isconsin  W'orkshop  for  the 
Blind  also  acts  as  .salesman  for  the 
State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind.  The 
])lacement  secretary,  who  also 
works  with  and  for  the  women 
workers,  has  her  headquarters  at 
the  Milwaukee  office.  The  sales 
activity  is  almost  wholly  centered 
in  the  same  office. 

At  first  sight  it  would  not  seem 
necessary  to  have  an  additional 
office  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  However,  it  so  happens 
that  our  School  for  the  Blind  con¬ 
ducts  a  summer  vocational  .school. 
The  Agency  through  its  field  work¬ 
ers  and  home  teachers  secures  pu¬ 
pils  for  the  summer  school,  and  only 
such  puj)ils  are  admitted  to  its  priv¬ 
ileges  as  show  reasonably  good 
l)romise  in  the  way  of  training. 
During  the  summer  school,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Agency  are  able  to  study 
each  individual,  as  to  his  needs  and 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  a  pro¬ 
ducing  worker.  The  Agency  inev¬ 
itably  has  more  or  less  supervision 
of  the  training  at  the  summer 
school.  There  are  also  real  advan¬ 
tages  in  having  headquarters  at  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
during  the  regidar  .school  term.  W'^e 
have  been  able  in  the  .School  shops 


to  carry  out  certain  experiments 
that  have  proven  of  value  both  in 
a  negative  and  positive  way. 

The  office  at  the  W’orkshop  in 
Milwaukee  has  also  made  possible 
a  number  of  experiments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  forms  of  basketry. 
The  Agency  staff  is  thereby  in 
touch  with  the  W'orkshop  employ¬ 
ees.  Many  of  these  employees  are 
better  suited  for  other  work,  so  it 
is  a  real  advantage  to  them  to  have 
new  avenues  of  work  opened  up. 

It  was  stated  earlier  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  that  the  sales  department  is 
by  all  means  the  most  important 
or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  the 
most  prominent.  Three  methods 
have  been  employed  in  developing 
markets  for  blind-made  products. 
First,  the  special  sales  at  the  State 
Fair  and  county  fairs.  It  is  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Agency  to  encourage 
blind  workers  to  set  up  their  shops 
in  their  home  towns.  The  sales  at 
the  county  fairs  make  it  possible  to 
use  such  workers  as  demonstrators 
and  in  that  way  develop  local  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  worker.  The  Agency 
intends  to  push  the  sales  at  the 
county  fairs  by  enlarging  their 
number. 

The  second  method  employed  to 
increase  sales  is  developed  by  the 
salesman  who,  it  was  stated  above, 
is  also  manager  of  the  workshop). 
He  has  especially  helped  the  broom 
makers  by  developing  a  demand  for 
their  brooms  on  the  part  of  public 
institutions  of  the  state  and  by  se¬ 
curing  the  patronage  of  factories, 
especially  in  Milwaukee.  If  the 
Agency’s  funds  permitted,  this 
method  would  be  pushed  to  the 
limit,  for  it  is  promising. 
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Last  and  most  important,  we 
must  mention  the  Wisconsin  Blind 
Products  Company.  This  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  sales  company  organized  at 
the  instigation  and  by  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  Agency,  but  without 
any  monetary  assistance  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  private  sf'es  company 
emplo3-s  house-to-house  canvassers 
and  handles  blind-made  goods  ex¬ 
clusively.  Every  salesman  carries 
a  letter  guaranteeing  that  the  goods 
he  handles  are  made  bj’  blind  work¬ 
ers  of  Wisconsin.  He  also  wears  a 
large  metal  badge  to  show  that  he 
is  a  bonafide  representative  of  such 
work.  Both  the  Agency  and  the 
Workshop  are  selling  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  goods  through  the 
sales  company. 

As  the  Agency  has  no  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  state  Legislature 
for  the  conducting  of  its  sales  busi¬ 
ness,  money  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  raw  materi¬ 
als  and  selling  them  to  blind  work¬ 
ers.  The  Agency  orders  from  these 
workers,  rugs,  brooms,  etc.,  and 
sells  them  direct  to  the  sales  com¬ 
pany  for  cash,  then  pays  the  work¬ 
ers,  subtracting  the  material  cost. 
Since  the  Agency  is  working  on 
borrowed  money,  it  is  forced  to 
make  its  sales  business  pay.  To 
date,  it  has  not  only  come  through 
whole,  but  has  materially  increased 
the  fund  by  asking  an  insignificant 
margin  on  the  raw  materials  and 
also  the  finished  product.  Handling 
sales  through  a  sales  company  in¬ 
volves  the  lowest  possible  overhead 
expense.  Since  the  salesmen  order 
just  what  they  want  and  pay  cash 


when  delivery  is  made,  the  Agency 
is  able  to  make  a  very  quick  turn¬ 
over.  The  close  unification  of  all 
the  work  for  the  blind  makes  pos¬ 
sible  an  intelligent  co-operation  that 
has  made  it  comparatively  easy  to 
standardize  the  products  of  the 
blind  workers  both  as  to  quality  and 
styde.  Every  producer  knows  what 
that  means. 

When  the  writer  states  that  all 
of  these  activities  of  the  Agency 
have  been  carried  out  at  an  average 
expenditure  of  not  more  than 
$20,000.00  a  year  to  the  state,  when 
it  is  also  remembered  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  friction  between  any 
of  the  activities  of  the  blind  in  the 
state,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  un¬ 
biased  student  that  the  Wisconsin 
plan  of  work  for  the  blind  has  very 
pronounced  advantages. 

A  Blind  Woman  Joins  Our  Staff 
(Continued  from  Page  19) 

The  outcome  of  it  all  has  been 
that  the  children  are  receiving  piano 
instruction  and  some  appreciation  of 
music  and  its  worth  in  a  more  fav¬ 
orable  way  than  might  ever  have 
been  possible  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Miss  Cannon’s  very 
handicap  is  really  an  asset  in  her 
work  with  this  school.  She  gives 
the  lessons  and  she  hears  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  children  feel  that  they 
have  something  to  give  her.  They 
have  much  respect  for  her  and  a 
real  love  for  her.  As  friend  and 
counsellor  she  often  discovers  their 
needs  and  contributes  much  to  their 
growth,  not  only  in  music,  but  in 
their  stature  as  little  citizens  in  a 
world  that  all  too  soon  will  be  a 
grown-up  world. 


The  Conquest  of  New  York  Street  Traffie 

By  Reineite  Lovewell  Donnelly 


HE  afternoon  before  Memorial 
Day,  May  29,  1929,  a  German 
shepherd  dog  named  Bella 
guided  Herman  Immeln  across 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Forty-second  Street 
while  Police  Commissioner  Whalen 
looked  on.  Mouth  open,  red  tongue 
lolling,  ears  at  an  alert  angle,  Bella 
trotted  along  under  the  harness  Mr, 
Immeln  held,  keeping  the  fast  pace 
to  which  she  had  been  trained.  A 
milling  crowd  crushed  forward  to 
the  curb  to  watch  her,  but  Bella 
attended  strictly  to  the  business  in 
hand. 

In  July,  another  shepherd,  Gretel, 


led  Jerome  Pendergast,  blind  Har¬ 
vard  graduate,  across  Park  Avenue 
at  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

These  performances  at  two  of  the 
world’s  famous  street  crossings 
were  really  the  graduation  exercises 
of  dogs  and  men,  following  instruc¬ 
tion  given  under  the  direction  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  School,  incorpor¬ 
ated  this  year  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Each  was  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  period  of  three  weeks’  training 
of  blind  men  and  dogs  together,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  two  months’  careful  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  dogs  by  Seeing  Eye 
trainers.  These  dogs  were  bred  in 


Jerome  Pendergast,  blind  Harvard  graduate  and  Peter  Gillen,  sightless 
newsdealer  of  Astoria,  Long  Island,  cross  Park  Avenue  at  Fifty-ninth 
Street  in  the  city  of  New  York 
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the  United  States,  the  men  they 
guided  were  Americans,  the  traffic 
conditions  those  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  United  States.  Only  Herr 
Weber,  the  young  German  who 
conducted  the  last  class,  brought 
anything  from  Europe  to  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

Four  of  these  interesting  classes 
have  now  been  conducted ;  two  in 
Xashville  and  two  in  New  York. 
Twelve  blind  people,  eleven  men 
and  one  woman,  have  graduated 
with  their  dogs.  The  members  of 
the  last  class  finished  work  in  July. 
They  were  Jerome  Pendergast, 
of  Norwood.  Massachusetts,  who 
will  enter  Harvard  Law  School 
this  year:  Stanley  Wartenberg,  a 
home  teacher  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  and  Peter 
Gillen,  a  newsdealer  in  Astoria, 
Long  Island. 

As  in  Nashville,  all  the  training 
was  given  in  the  crowded  streets. 
-Astoria,  on  Long  Island,  a  part  of 
Greater  New  York,  was  chosen  for 
the  preliminary  work.  The  final  test 
was  in  Manhattan  with  all  its  noise 
and  confusion  and  tremendous  traf¬ 
fic.  The  dogs  won  for  themselves 
the  honor  of  si)ace  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  metropfilitan  news- 
|>apers.  In  every  instance  they  were 
true  to  their  ancestral  traditions  of 
ficlelity  to  a  charge. 

All  of  these  dogs.  Bella.  Gretel, 
Blackie  and  .Asta.  are  being  used 
daily,  three  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Norwood,  where  Mr.  Pendergast 
lives. 

Mr.  Wartenberg  is  using  his  dog 
in  Brooklyn  and  says  that  for  the 
first  time  since  he  has  been  blind 
he  can  go  along  the  Coney  Island 


Board  Walk  and  be  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  crowds.  He  gets 
his  meals  at  restaurants,  taking  the 
dog  with  him  and  has  found  no  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  either  pro¬ 
prietor  or  patrons.  The  dog  curls 
up  under  the  table,  molests  no  one 
and  Mr.  Wartenberg  has  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  on  this  score. 
He  says  that  in  the  section  of 
Brooklyn  through  which  he  travels 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sidewalk 
merchandising  in  front  of  stores 
and  he  never  knows  when  a  new 
stand  of  lettuce  and  tomatoes  and 
early  fall  apples  may  be  set  out  in 
his  path  way.  With  the  dog  he  is 
safe  from  collision  with  these  crates. 
Mr.  Wartenberg  emphasizes  the 
alertness  of  Blackie  at  "left  turns” 
and  knows  he  will  not  be  permitted 
to  get  in  the  way  of  unexpected 
automobiles  coming  in  his  direction. 
Although  he  has  traveled  about 
alone  he  states  that  until  he  trained 
with  the  dog  he  never  attempted  to 
cross  the  street  by  himself.  Mr. 
Wartenberg  is  a  musician  and  is 
using  his  dog  constantly  in  his  eve¬ 
ning  engagements  as  well  as  in  his 
day  time  pursuits. 

Mr.  Pendergast  will  enter  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  this  fall  and  Gretel 
will  be  his  guide  about  Cambridge, 
sharing  his  college  life  in  many 
j)ractical  ways.  During  the  summer 
he  is  using  her  in  his  home  town 
of  Norwood. 

Mr.  Gillen’s  dog  serves  him  in 
Astoria  where  traffic  conditions  are 
not  quite  so  complicated  as  they  are 
across  the  bridge  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  he  finds  that  the  three 
weeks  of  training  together  has  been 
adequate  for  the  results  desired. 


A  Circus  in  the  Primary  Grades 

r>y  Marion  Miu.er 


Teacher  of  Elementary  Grades,  1 

WHO  does  not  love  the  Circus? 
Old  or  young,  who  can  re¬ 
sist  the  magical  allurement 
of  “the  greatest  show  on  earth”? 
Our  little  performance  started  from 
a  quite  casual  remark  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  but  it  became  a  project  of 
absorbing  interest  not  only  to  the 
pupils  but  to  the  teacher  as  well. 
And  that’s  the  most  delightful  state 
of  affairs  in  a  schoolroom. 

In  reviewing  some  nature  study 
work  the  children  were  sitting  about 
on  the  floor,  each  in  turn  choosing 
to  “be”  one  of  the  animals  already 
studied,  describing  himself  in  terms 
of  that  animal,  telling  of  its  home 
and  habits,  and  as  far  as  possible 
imitating  its  voice  and  movements. 
“Just  like  a  circus!”  someone  ex¬ 
claimed. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  demand 
for  repetition.  One  little  boy  had 
been  to  a  real  circus,  and  outside 
school  hours  he  succeeded  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
“animals”  to  such  a  degree  that 
their  performances  in  class  bore 
scant  resemblance  to  nature  study 
reviews,  and  aroused  the  curiosity 
and  interest  of  our  next  grade 
neighbors.  Finally  the  children 
begged  to  “give  a  regular  circus.” 
The  idea  was  brimful  of  possibilities 
for  little  ])eople  and  we  set  about  its 
execution. 

Many  language  periods  went  into 
the  planning  of  our  circus— the  ani- 
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mals  we’d  have,  how  they  should 
behave  at  a  circus,  how  we  could 
best  represent  them,  the  tricks  they 
must  learn  to  do,  what  clowns 
would  do  and  say,  and  so  on.  We 
decided  to  have  a  few  of  the  animals 
give  special  bits  of  interesting  in¬ 
formation  about  themselves.  This 
necessitated  the  developing  of  little 
speeches,  and  the  memorizing  of 
some  clever  bits  of  verse.  Another 
interesting  exercise  was  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  a  little  scene  in  which 
two  ponies  played  school  with  one 
of  the  clowns  as  teacher. 

Our  original  circus  cast  included 
an  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  hippopota¬ 
mus,  brown  bear,  monkeys,  ponies, 
clowns,  and  —  of  course  —  the  Fat 
Lady !  But  enthusiasm  and  energy 
ran  high.  The  circus  spirit  soon 
overflowed  the  bounds  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  nature  study  classes  and 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  day’s 
activities,  even  invading  music  and 
gym.  Our  music  teacher  found 
some  thoroughly  appropriate  and 
delightfully  irresistible  circus  songs 
for  us,  and  in  gym  the  clowns 
learned  a  whole  repertoire  of  stunts. 
One  idea  constantly  led  to  another 
and  long  before  the  day  set  for  the 
great  show  our  jilans  had  expanded 
to  include  a  giraffe,  camel,  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  polar  bear,  two  seals,  a  hand- 
organ  man.  and  a  balloon  man.  Our 
class  was  large  and  each  pupil  as¬ 
sumed  more  than  one  part :  we  even 


To  be  animals  in  a  circus  is  about  the  most  exciting  thing 
imaginable  for  little  blind  children.  The  “bear”  and  the 
“horses”  are  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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had  to  call  assistants  from  the  grade 
above  —  with  what  joyous  fervor 
they  responded !  It  was  no  small 
puzzle  and  no  end  of  fun  to  plan 
the  order  of  the  parade  in  such  a 
way  that  each  animal,  when  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  part,  should  have  ample 
time  to  transform  himself  from,  say 
a  tiger  into  a  seal. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  was 
to  costume  the  elephant,  camel  and 
giraffe  in  such  a  way  as  to  not 
only  satisfy  the  eye  but  to  give 
adequate  ideas  to  those  of  the  class 
without  sight.  Most  of  our  “ani¬ 
mals”  either  went  on  all  fours  or, 
like  the  ponies  and  brown  bear, 
walked  on  their  hind  legs.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  our  elephant,  camel  and 
giraffe  would  take  two  boys  apiece. 
Heads  and  shoulders  were  cut  from 
cloth  and  stuffed  with  excelsior. 
One  boy,  supporting  the  animal’s 
head,  stood  in  front  for  forelegs; 
a  second  just  behind  with  fingers 


on  his  companion’s  shoulders,  com¬ 
pleted  the  quadruped.  Forms  of 
pressboard  draped  with  cloth  were 
carried  on  the  boys’  heads  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  The 
giraffe  had  a  tail  she  could  twist 
and  ears  she  could  wiggle  by  means 
of  wires  manipulated  by  the  boys. 
For  the  camel,  a  very  tall  boy  stood 
behind  the  “front-feet-boy”  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  hump,  and  a  truly  camel’s- 
hair  robe  made  a  very  realistic  cov¬ 
ering.  The  elephant’s  head  present¬ 
ed  difficulties  which  were  only 
solved  by  following  the  ancient  “try, 
try  again”  adage,  but  at  last  one 
was  evolved  with  a  trunk  which 
could  wave,  movable  but  not  too 
floppy,  ears  and  tusks  which  in¬ 
spired  respect. 

The  seals  were  encased  from  hips 
down  in  bags,  and  they  barked  and 
flopped  along  into  the  arena  where 
they  discussed  the  good  old  north¬ 
ern  days  with  the  polar  bear,  played 
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ball  with  their  heads  and  executed 
a  funny  little  race. 

We  were  extremely  proud  of  our 
polar  bear.  She  was  clad  in  fuzzy 
white  “sleepers”  with  a  head  of  pad¬ 
ded  cardboard  and  crepe  paper,  and 
rode  in  a  cage  drawn  by  two  po¬ 
nies.  This  cage  was  the  envy  of 
all  the  animals,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  even  the  ponies  were 
going  to  insist  on  riding.  However, 
since  one  cart  was  all  we  could  mus¬ 
ter,  the  lion  and  the  tiger  had  to 
be  tamed  and  led  in  on  a  leash, 
though  the  lion  did  roar  frighten¬ 
ingly.  Our  carpenter  fitted  half¬ 
inch-mesh  wire  netting  around  the 
sides  of  the  cart  for  the  cage,  and 
left  it  open  at  the  top  so  that  the 
bear  could  be  lifted  in  or  out  behind 
the  scenes. 

In  rehearsing  our  circus  we  felt 
the  need  of  something  or  somebody 
to  bind  the  separate  little  parts  to¬ 
gether  and  give  it  unity,  so  we  asked 
a  big  boy  in  the  next  g^ade  to  act 
as  ringmaster.  How  he  delighted 
us  with  his  business-like  manner  in 
putting  the  animals  through  their 
paces,  and  his  witty  remarks  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  our 
hurdy-gurdy  man  who  played  a 
mouth-organ  and  his  cunning  little 
monkey  who  scrambled  about  on 
three  legs  while  passing  a  hat  for 
pennies,  and  now  and  then  stopping 
to  spin  around  and  chase  its  own 
tail ;  nor  the  generous  little  balloon 
man  who  brought  from  home  gay 
balloons  enough  for  everybody. 
Then  we  had  a  quaint  little  ragman 


who  went  down  the  street  with  his 
dejected  old  pony  and  ramshackle 
cart,  while  the  children  sang  with 
him,  “Old  rags  and  bottles.” 

At  the  close  of  the  performance 
the  clowns  helped  the  Fat  Lady 
down  from  her  dais  amid  much 
groaning  and  puffing,  and  the  ring¬ 
master  introduced  her  as  “the  most 
generous  Fat  Lady  in  the  whole 
world.”  She  graciously  offered  to 
share  the  secret  of  her  generous  pro¬ 
portions  with  the  audience,  and 
passed  candy  and  peanuts,  urging 
their  constant  use.  Then  the  au¬ 
dience  was  invited  to  come  into  the 
arena  and  make  a  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  animals. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  say 
how  much  this  project  seemed  to 
mean  to  the  children;  they  learned 
from  sheer  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  rapidly  developed  a  spirit  of 
initiative,  responsibility  and  coop¬ 
eration  unusual  for  such  small  peo¬ 
ple.  This  particular  little  circus 
was  given  by  children  of  the  first 
and  second  grades,  but  the  project 
has  an  appeal  that  makes  it  easily 
adaptable  to  almost  any  grade  or 
group.  It  did,  of  course,  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  many  precious  Saturday 
afternoons  to  the  making  of  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  this  was  more  than  re¬ 
paid  by  the  happy  animated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  classroom  and  by  the 
generous  spirit  of  helpfulness  shown 
by  the  grownups  who  did  so  much, 
both  by  their  interest  and  assistance, 
to  make  the  little  affair  a  red-letter 
day  for  the  youngsters  and  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  everybody. 


My  Loss  of  Physical  Vision 

By  David  C.  Reeder* 

(Continued  from  June  Issue) 


JUST  what  constitutes  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  society  is  a  matter  for 
sociologists  to  decide,  but  for 
my  purpose  allow  me  to  assume  that 
an  individual  is  socially  adjusted 
when  he  is  able  to  cultivate  friends, 
can  adjust  himself  to  changes 
within  any  given  strata  of  society 
in  all  social  functions. 

At  the  time  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  my  loss  of  vision,  I  had  very 
few  friends  and  my  complexes  and 
phobias  caused  me  to  react  nega¬ 
tively  to  any  form  of  society ;  and 
my  entrance  into  a  normal  social 
existence  was  regulated  entirely  by 
these,  and  not  until  my  inhibitions 
and  defense  reactions  began  devel¬ 
oping  did  I  commence  to  become 
in  any  manner  a  social  being. 

That  tiny,  almost  dead,  spark  of 
gregariousness  was  bound  to  flame 
up  and  be  influential  in  my  social 
adjustment.  It  found  expression 
in  a  desire  for  companionship,  and 
as  I  was  trying  to  overcome  the 
chains  of  negativistic  sightlessness, 
my  companions  must  be  normal 
sighted  people.  No  doubt  this  was 
one  of  the  potent  factors  which 
caused  me  to  leave  the  institution 
life  and  return  to  the  public  school. 
I  did  not  seem,  at  first,  to  care 
whether  or  not  I  was  one  of  a  grouj) 
of  peojile  so  long  as  I  was  one 
among  them,  but  as  my  a<ljustment 
<leveloped  I  was  not  satisfied  just  to 


be  one  among  the  group  but  wanted 
to  be  one  of  the  group  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  identity. 

I  recall  an  exjierience  which  might 
serve  to  bring  out  my  point  more 
clearly.  Soon  after  I  entered  the 
public  high  school  I  found  that  all 
the  normal  male  students  were 
wearing  a  reserve  officers  training 
corps  uniform  and  as  a  matter  of 
defense  and  compensation  I  pur¬ 
chased  an  entire  uniform  in  order 
that  I  might  not  appear  conspicuous 
about  the  campus.  Each  day  dur¬ 
ing  drill  period  I  would  stand 
around  the  drill  grounds  and  listen 
to  the  commands  and  orders,  and 
formed  a  mental  image  of  the  lines 
of  cadets  executing  each  command. 
Many  cadets  noticed  me  standing 
idly  by  and  soon  the  officers  in 
command  were  asked  cpicstions  re¬ 
garding  my  non-attendance  in  the 
drill  activities.  I  was  summoned  to 
the  commandant’s  office  and  told 
that  I  would  have  to  remove  my 
uniform,  as  the  possibility  for  my 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  drill 
was  out  of  the  (ptestion.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  inferiority  surged  up  within 
me  and  I  was  about  to  submit  to 
their  request  when  I  asked  for  an 
opportunity  to  fill  an  oi)cn  file  in 
the  rear  ranks  in  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  which  recpiest  was  granted. 
I  was  issued  a  rifle,  belt  and  bay¬ 
onet,  and  allowed  to  take  my  place 
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in  the  rear  ranks  of  a  rooky  com¬ 
pany.  As  the  clays  went  by  I  learned 
the  manual  of  arms,  the  drill  regu¬ 
lation,  with  its  various  formations, 
and  became  transferred  to  a  senior 
company  among  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  cadets. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  my 
adjustment  to  society  and  I  became 
recognized  as  an  entity  in  the  schol¬ 
astic,  social  functions  among  nor¬ 
mal  individuals.  In  the  college  and 
university  society  I  found  another 
problem  which  required  immediate 
solution  in  order  to  continue  as  a 
social  being.  Adjusting  to  men  and 
women  was  my  problem  and  my 
constant  attention  was  necessary  to 
make  any  sort  of  an  adjustment  to 
this  new  society. 

Here  I  wish  to  make  special  men¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Richard  F.  Connor,  who, 
as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  did  more 
than  anyone  else  to  assist  me  in  ad¬ 
justing  myself  to  university  society 
among  men  and  women.  It  was  he 
who  explained  formalities  and  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  my  first  social 
affairs  and  assisted  in  acquainting 
me  with  facts  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  habits.  It  was  Mr.  Connor 
who  made  my  membership  in  a 
campus  fraternity  possible,  and  this 
contact  alone  did  much  to  aid  me 
in  becoming  .socialized. 

V^ery  early  in  my  atteni]>t  at  be¬ 
coming  socially  adjusted.  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  I  had  a  speech  defect 
which  was  most  apparent  when  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  strangers.  This 
speech  defect  manifested  itself  in  a 
stammering  which  was  at  first  very 
hard  to  control,  as  it  was  caused 
as  a  result  of  my  complexes  and 


phobias,  rushing  of  the  blood  to  my 
head,  and  a  slowing  up  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  system.  Only  after  my 
mental  adjustment  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  even  then  by  constant 
attention  and  thwarting,  inhibition, 
was  I  able  to  minimize  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  stammering,  until  now 
stammering  is  almost  out  of  the 
question. 

Then,  too,  I  found  that  I  devel¬ 
oped  a  queer  “tic”  which  was  very 
hard  to  curb.  Whenever  talking  to 
people  who  were  just  met  or  who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  e.xceptionally 
critical,  my  right  hand  found  its 
way  to  the  back  of  my  head  and 
automatically  scratched.  At  the 
same  time  my  left  hand  jumped  to 
my  shirt  front  and  fingered,  nerv¬ 
ously,  the  buttons  it  found  there. 
Such  was  the  “tic”  which  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  an  early  age.  It  became  as 
a  habit  fixation,  and  I  became  con¬ 
scious  of  my  right  hand  at  the  back 
of  my  head  and  my  left  fumbling 
with  the  buttons  on  my  shirt  or 
vest  each  time  I  talked  to  people 
about  whom  I  was  uncertain. 
Breaking  this  abnormal  character¬ 
istic  was  quite  hard,  as  I  had  to 
find  some  other  position  for  my 
hands,  but  each  time  my  hands 
would  start  for  their  respective 
positions  I  had  to  pull  them  back  to 
my  sides.  My  first  attempts  to  sto]) 
this  “tic”  were  almost  useless  as 
the  result  was  an  embarrassed  awk¬ 
wardness  which  was  hard  to  make  a 
momentary  adjustment,  but  count¬ 
less  repetitions  occurred  until  my 
reaction  was  normal  and  now  I 
rarely  have  any  tendency  toward 
my  old  abnormal  habit. 

In  summarizing  the  various  ad- 
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justments  which  I  have  made  I 
wish  to  consider  one  last  point. 
This  being  that  each  adjustment 
has  been  the  result  of  constant  at¬ 
tention  and  persistence,  and  this 
same  consistent  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  maintain  these  ad¬ 
justments.  Each  day  brings  forth 
new  conditions  which  must  needs 
be  adjusted  and  my  defense  and 
compensatory  reactions  are  daily 
strengthened  as  it  would  be  easy  to 
allow  the  forces  with  which  I  come 
in  contact,  to  disintegrate  my  entire 
mental  set,  and  I  would  revert  to 
my  old  attitudes  and  concepts.  My 
inhibitions  are  being  used  constant¬ 
ly  and  this  thwarting  of  conditions 
which  would  otherwise  result  nega¬ 
tively  maintains  my  adjustment. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  possible,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  for  any  sightless  individual 
to  undergo  experiences  and  develop 
similar  adjustments  as  have  been 
experienced  and  developed  by  me. 
It  is  also  possible  for  the  sightless 
of  today,  assuming  that  their  men¬ 
tal  equipment  is  that  of  the  normal, 
to  attend  public  schools  along  with 
normal  students,  to  do  normal 
average  work,  and  fit  themselves  for 
the  professional  fields;  that  is,  all 
professional  fields  other  than  sur¬ 
gery,  dentistry,  and  so  on. 

Learning  among  sightless  stu¬ 
dents  may  seem  a  bit  slower  than 
that  of  the  normal  students,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  case,  but  this  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  learning  in  the  past  has  not  been 
concrete  enough.  My  observation 
in  my  own  case  and  in  teaching  the 
sightless  has  been  that  the  more 
objective  and  concrete  the  experi¬ 


ence,  the  more  rapid  the  learning 
will  become. 

An  experience  may  illustrate  my 
point.  I  was  taught  Braille  by  ji 
strictly  formal  method  which  was 
a  very  slow  process,  and  was  that 
of  learning  the  symbols  in  their 
various  arrangements  by  verbal  in¬ 
struction  and  by  feeling  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  sized  symbol.  I  devised  a  much 
different  method  when  I  was  met 
with  the  problem  of  teaching  Braille 
to  my  first  pupil  and  I  found  the 
rate  of  learning  was  more  rapid  and 
more  fixed.  I  first  used  the  large 
round-headed  glass  pins,  sticking 
them  into  a  cotton  pad.  I  made 
the  letter  symbols  very  large,  plac¬ 
ing  the  pins  far  apart,  thus  teaching 
the  child  what  he  was  to  look  for. 
Each  day  I  decreased  the  size  of  the 
heads  of  the  pins  and  the  propor¬ 
tionate  distance  between  the  pins 
until  I  finally  arrived  at  the  natural 
sized  symbol  and  the  student  was 
ready  to  take  up  the  writing  proc¬ 
ess  with  a  full  knowledge  of  each 
symbol.  For  the  touch  discrimina¬ 
tion  had  been  developed  along  with 
the  symbol. 

My  greatest  problem  today  is 
public  opinion,  for  each  day  I  am 
forced  to  combat  criticism  on  every 
hand.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
general  condition  would  become 
less  important  if  the  attitudes  which 
the  normal  people  have  toward  the 
sightless  would  change.  The  normal 
public  needs  educating  as  much  as 
do  the  sightless.  The  idea  that 
sightless  people  should  be  placed  in 
institutions  is  entirely  wrong,  for 
only  those  who  are  mentally  incom¬ 
petent  should  be  placed  in  institu¬ 
tions. 
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Blind  children  come  into  their  own  when  they  go  swimming  in  the  summer 
time.  These  sightless  youngsters  are  at  Camp  Lighthouse  on  Barnegat  Bay, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


Prize  Winning  Essay 

l?v  Wam.ace  David  McGill* 


IN  acknowledgment  of  your  sug¬ 
gestion  and  request  that  I  make 
application  of  the  principles  of 
general  professionality  (as  conceived 
by  me)  to  the  work  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  worker  for  the  blind,  the 
following  is  submitted,  respectfully. 

All  professionality  is  the  same  in 
genus.  The  professional  musician  is 
that  musician  who,  while  doing 
some  specific  thing  with  music,  yet 
holds  in  mind  a  general  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  field  of  musical 
work.  The  professional  literarj’ 
worker,  whether  as  a  reader  or  a 
writer,  has  in  mind  the  whole  liter¬ 
ary  field  and  can  exercise  judgment 
with  wisdom  respecting  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  literary  criticism  that  may 
come  before  him,  so  with  the  physi¬ 
cian,  or  lawyer,  minister  or  jour¬ 
nalist. 

Now,  the  w'orker  for  the  blind 
must  deal  primarily  with  a  psy¬ 
chological  situation.  When  blind¬ 
ness  comes  into  a  life,  there  is  a 
psychological  confusion  produced. 
The  soul  loses  its  bearings  and 
there  is  danger  of  total  discourage¬ 
ment,  pessimism  and  bitterness. 
These  must  be  met.  Therefore,  the 
I)rofessional  blind  worker  must  be 
a  psychologist.  He  must  have  a 
fundamental  psychological  knowl¬ 
edge  because  blindness  is  no  re- 
spector  of  persons,  and  the  blight 
or  blow  may  fall  in  the  homes  of 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  in  the  homes 

•Blind 


of  the  cultured  or  the  ignorant,  in 
the  homes  of  the  aristocrat  or  the 
proletarian.  This  worker  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  thought  forces 
that  are  thus  abused  in  the  indiv¬ 
idual  and  in  his  relatives  and 
friends.  He  must  be  jnepared  to 
bring  the  gospel  of  encouragement 
and  light  of  inspiration. 

The  problem  of  the  blind  citizen 
is  sociological.  He  is  a  unit  of 
society  and  he  must  seek  to  know 
how  to  perform  the  functions  of 
such  citizenship  without  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  physical  vision.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  man  or  woman  has  a  most  in¬ 
adequate  conception  of  the  normal 
expectation  of  social  life  or  even  of 
industrial  life.  Since  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  may  belong  to  any  class  of 
society,  the  worker  must  be  qualified 
to  meet  each  in  his  own  plane.  So, 
the  worker  must  have  a  profound 
sociological  education,  training  and 
practical  experience.  He  must  be 
able  to  think  broadly.  The  blind 
man  does  not  wish  to  be  differen¬ 
tiated  or  segregated,  or  specialized. 
The  worker  must  understand  the 
normal  unit  of  society  and  know  the 
most  direct  ways  and  full  resources 
to  help  the  blind  individual  become 
a  fully  adequate  and  normal  citizen 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  his  fel¬ 
lows.  He  is  handicapped,  truly  and 
may  not  be  able  to  stand  in  the  full 
light  of  competition,  but  this  must 
ever  be  his  ideal,  and  also  the  ideal 
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of  the  worker  that  would  help  him.  vised  that  would  connect  the  blind 
So,  the  two  foundation  sciences  to  individual  practically  with  existing 
this  professionality  must  be  psy-  industrial  conditions,  but  there  is 
chology  and  sociology  along  all  no  lucrative  demand  for  such  ma- 
lines,  broadly  and  deeply.  I  would  chinery.  The  worker  should  be 
also  say  that  the  blind  worker  who  familiar  with  these  resources  and 
was  ill  prepared  to  bring  spiritual  should  have  a  lively  imagination  to 
light  to  the  blind  individual  was  see  quickly  what  mechanical  adap- 
really  more  handicapped  than  the  tations  could  be  made  of  the  various 
one  he  would  help.  But  spiritual  inventions  that  are  coming  out  from 
teaching  can  hardly  be  intifoduced  day  to  day.  My  whole  idea  is  to 
in  such  an  essay  as  this.  The  near-  fit  the  blind  individual  to  be  a 
est  approach  possible  is  Moral  Phil-  normal  citizen  in  which  normality 
osophy,  also  broadly  considered.  I  his  blindness  will  become  incon- 
obtained  my  foundation  light  on  spicuous.  This  cannot  always  be 
these  branches  chiefly  through  the  accomplished,  but  must  certainly 
writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  “Prin-  always  be  the  ideal  of  this  profes- 
ciples  of  Psychology,”  “Principles  sion. 

of  Sociology”  and  “Principles  of  The  worker  must  study  the  his- 
Ethics,”  but  since  those  days  hun-  tory  of  the  blind  in  all  ages,  and 
dreds  of  valuable  books  along  all  particularly  in  all  countries  today, 
these  lines  have  been  written.  There  must  be  a  familiarity  with  all 
Study  them.  laws  and  institutions  established  to 

The  more  recent  epoch-making  help  the  blind  in  all  the  states  and 
psychologists  have  been  James,  nations.  The  achievements  in  one 
Hall  and  Watson.  No  one  has  ever  state  will  guide  the  workers  in  an- 
supplanted  Spencer  in  sociology,  other.  The  successes  or  failures  of 
but  there  have  been  gathered  vast  blind  individuals,  after  having  re¬ 
bodies  of  data  since  his  time.  ceived  all  available  benefits,  must  be 

The  severest  problem  that  con-  studied  and  compared.  The  worker, 
fronts  the  blind  individual  is  the  knowing  the  limitations  and  diffi- 
economical.  The  worker  must  un-  culties  in  each  particular  case,  as  a 
derstand  every  aspect  of  human  in-  physician  studies  the  nature  and 
dustry  and  all  mechanical  aids  to  outcome  of  various  surgical  opera- 
industry,  for  it  is  true  that  thousands  tions  and  courses  of  treatment  to 
of  mechanisms  could  easily  be  de-  be  wise,  will  also  in  this  field  profit 


Mr.  David  Wallace  McGill,  a  clergyman  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Bessie 
Sinton  Contest.  His  paper  which  discussed  professional 
work  for  the  blind  as  depending  upon  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  psychology,  sociology  and  moral  philosophy  is 
presented  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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by  this  investigation,  and  will  be 
able  to  deliver  liberally  and  bene¬ 
volently  this  body  of  knowledge  to 
encourage  and  inspire  the  indiv¬ 
iduals  with  whom  he  labors.  So,  I 
say  concisely,  the  worker  for  the 
blind  must  have  a  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  touching  the  blind  and  all  other 
classes  of  afflicted  people  and  this 
body  of  knowledge  must  be  viewed 
and  administered  in  the  light  of 
a  foundation  psychology  and  soci¬ 
ology. 

The  worker  must  draw  from  all 
of  these  resources  practical  thoughts 
and  methods  to  be  used  in  advising 
his  students  and  must  be  prepared 
to  train  them  specifically  along  the 
preferred  lines.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  to  be  a  master  of  all 
culture,  but  must  be  familiar  with 
the  bridges  that  span  the  gulfs  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  individual  and  the 
coveted  blessings.  He  who  would 
study  music  must  go  to  the  special¬ 
ists.  He  who  would  study  osteo¬ 
pathy  must  go  to  the  specialists. 
He  who  would  enter  the  law  or  the 
ministry  must  go  to  specialists,  but 
the  worker  must  be  prepared  to 
work  intelligently  and  deliver  the 
experiences  of  all  those  who  have 
ventured.  I  thus  see  the  foundation 
to  consist  of  Psychology,  Sociology 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  worked  out 
through  political  economy,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  special  history  of  blindness 
and  the  blind  people.  I  purposely 
avoid  any  elaboration  by  necessity, 
and  have  confined  myself  to  the 
presentation  of  the  idea  toward 
which  we  should  labor.  Elaboration 
would  not  be  difficult  and  this  can 
well  be  pursued  by  each  worker  for 


himself  as  there  is  no  room  for 
dogmatism.  1  ever  stand  ready  to 
contribute  all  that  I  know,  feel  or 
think  to  this  supremely  important 
cause  of  humanity. 

The  National  Braille  Press 

The  dream  of  making  the  Weekly 
News  (a  current  event  magazine  for 
the  blind  in  Braille)  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  brought  one  step  nearer 
to  realization  when  on  May  29, 1929, 
a  group  of  interested  citizens  met  in 
Boston  and  formally  incorporated 
the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc. 
Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot  of  Boston 
was  elected  president,  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage  of  Worcester,  vice  president, 
Christian  A.  Herter,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Outlook  and  Independent, 
secretary,  Charles  Boyden  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  member  of  Board  of  Directors 
of  Family  Welfare,  treasurer. 

The  board  of  trustees  include  the 
officers  and  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director,  Perkins  Institution  of 
Watertown;  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
Director,  Division  of  the  Blind ; 
Fred  V.  Walsh;  F.  B.  lerardi; 
Richard  M.  I.  Cutter,  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts; 
Harvey  Bundy,  Attorney -at-Law ; 
Richard  Danielson,  Editor  of  The 
Sportsman;  Miss  May  Purdon, 
Trustee  of  Perkins  Institution ;  Mrs. 
Elmore  I.  MacPhie,  Vice-President 
Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind ; 
Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln  of  Worces¬ 
ter;  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Brownell, 
Vice-President  Worcester  County 
Association  for  Blind.  Mr.  Francis 
B.  lerardi  was  appointed  Manager. 


Germany  s  Care  For  Those  Who  Cannot  Hear  or 

Speak  or  See 

By  Betty  Hirsch* 

Directress  of  the  Silex  School  for  the  Blind,  Berlin 


ON  MY  visit  to  America  in 
1928,  I  tvas  very  often  asked 
if  there  was  a  special  school 
for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  in 
Germany,  and  I  promised  to  give 
some  information  about  it,  after  my 
return  to  Europe.  However,  so 
much  work  was  waiting  for  me  that 
I  could  not  at  once  find  time  to 
inspect  the  school  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  at  the  Oberlin 
House  at  Nowawes,  and  report 
upon  conditions  here. 

Up  to  the  present  day,  there  are 
existing  six  schools  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  incorporated  as 
follows:  (1.) Boston,  America,  1832; 
(2.)  Larney,  France,  1860;  (3.)  New 
York,  America,  1874;  (4.)  Veners- 
borg,  Sweden,  1886;  (5.)  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  1901 ;  (6.)  Nowawes,  Ger¬ 
many,  1906.  The  first  Germanic 
school  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  was  founded  in  Venersborg, 
Sweden,  by  Mrs.  Nordin. 

Pastor  Hoppe,  who  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  at  Nowawes,  told 
me  that  he  got  the  inspiration  for 
his  work  from  Mrs.  Nordin  and  the 
books  of  Helen  Keller. 

The  Oberlin  Houses  comprise 
many  arrangements  for  welfare 
work,  as  hospitals,  homes  for  crip¬ 
ples,  kindergartens,  schools  for  the 


small  children,  and  the  school  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  These 
houses  take  their  name  from  a 
clergyman  who  was  the  founder  and 
began  his  work  in  1874.  The  nurses 
employed  belong  to  the  Order  of 
Diakonissen,  and  the  management 
of  the  whole  organization  has  been 
and  is  always  in  the  hands  of  an 
evangelic  clergyman.  Nowawes  is  a 
little  borough  near  Potsdam. 

In  1886,  Pastor  Hoppe,  who  now 
is  eighty-three  years  of  age,  grasped 
the  idea  of  adding  to  all  the  other 
arrangements  a  school  for  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  It  was  a  difficult 
task  as  they  were  always  short  of 
money  and  it  was  an  undertaking 
quite  new  in  Germany.  By  means 
of  private  collections,  and  a  sub¬ 
vention  from  the  state.  Pastor 
Hoppe  was  enabled  to  begin  teach¬ 
ing  the  first  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
in  1886  with  the  help  of  the  teacher 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Berlin, 
Mr.  G.  Riemann.  They  began  with 
one  pupil,  a  girl  of  twelve  years. 
As  they  had  no  house  they  had  to 
teach  in  the  home  for  cripples.  In 
1904,  Pastor  Hoppe  went  on  a  trip 
to  Sweden  to  study  the  work  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  Mrs. 
Nordin’s  School.  Coming  home  he 
decided  to  build  a  house  and  a 
school  for  as  many  as  possible  deaf. 
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dumb  and  blind  in  Germany.  First  and  blind  are  employable,  but  those 
of  all  he  tried  to  get  a  census  about  who  have  normal  abilities  take  up 
the  number  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  the  training  of  mind  and  hand  with 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Reich,  the  greatest  zeal.  First  of  all  the 
and  he  learned  that  there  were  hands  and  fingers  are  trained  with 
living  in  all  Germany  about  five  regard  to  touch  and  skillfulness, 
hundred.  In  Prussia,  two  hundred  Then  follow  Braille  reading  and 
and  eight.  Of  all  these,  it  is  estim-  writing,  articulation,  finger-alphabet, 
ated  that  only  about  half  are  fit  lessons  in  Bible,  literature,  history, 
for  education.  arithmetic,  geography,  natural  his- 

In  1906,  an  old  house  on  the  tory,  gymnastics,  house-and-garden 
grounds  of  the  Oberlin  Buildings  work,  and  handicrafts  as  modeling, 
was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  and  in  chaircaning,  mat-making,  brush-and- 
1912  a  fine  new  building  was  opened  basket  making,  knitting,  sewing, 
which  contains  accommodation  for  When  visiting  the  school,  I  saw 
seventy  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  the  pupils  being  taught  and  at  work 
Schoolrooms,  dormitories,  work-  in  the  school  and  workrooms.  I  was 
rooms,  sitting  rooms,  a  gymnastic  much  surprised  to  find  two  grown- 
ground,  and  a  large  garden  belong  up  girls,  both  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
to  this  fine  institution.  The  ground  who  had  passed  their  examination 
on  which  the  building  stands  had  as  journeymen  in  basket  making 
the  value  of  75,000  marks,  the  build-  and  now  are  teaching  their  fellow 
ing  cost  270,000  marks,  to  which  the  sufferers  in  this  handicraft.  Geogra- 
state  contributed  2,800  marks,  while  phy  and  natural  history  are  taught 
the  rest  was  raised  through  private  with  the  help  of  models  often  made 
collections.  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Brushes 

As  mentioned  above  a  teacher  of  and  baskets,  of  course,  are  made 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  with  the  same  perfection  by  those 
Berlin,  Mr.  Riemann,  began  the  who  cannot  hear  and  s])eak  as  by 
teaching.  After  having  trained  the  blind.  The  weak-minded  deaf, 
some  teachers  and  nurses  of  the  dumb  and  blind  can  only  be  em- 
Oberlin  College  in  the  methods  of  ployed  with  very  easy  work  and 
such  a  teaching,  they  began  with  sometimes  not  at  all.  Most  of  the 
two  pupils  but  soon  the  number  in-  pupils  would  like  to  stay  at  the 
creased  to  thirteen  and  today  there  Oberlin  Houses  their  whole  life- 
are  forty  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  liv-  time,  but  many  have  to  leave  when 
ing  in  the  home.  Some  of  these  grown  up  and  educated  because 
pupils  have  the  triple  handicap,  some  their  local  authorities  only  pay  for 
are  partially  blind  and  perfectly  them  at  the  school  for  a  certain 
deaf  and  dumb,  some  partially  dumb  number  of  years.  It  is  a  great  pity 
and  perfectly  blind  and  deaf,  and  as  their  families  often  do  not  under- 
so  on,  some  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  stand  how  to  treat  them  and  some- 
weakminded.  These  different  handi-  times  they  cannot  make  use  of  what 
caps  require  an  individual  treat-  they  have  learned, 
ment.  Not  all  of  these  deaf,  dumb  (Continued  on  Page  41) 


The  Wawasee  Convention 

By  Calvin  Glover 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


rW^HE  thirteenth  biennial  conven- 
I  tion  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana,  the  last  week 
in  June,  was  well  attended,  and  the 
program  was  actively  participated 
in  by  a  larger  number  of  workers 
than  ever  before.  This  was  due  to 
the  adoption  of  the  discussion  plan, 
which  afforded  opportunity  for 
much  informal  debate.  This  method 
of  conducting  the  convention  was 
a  bold  experiment,  but  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  has  felt  highly  grat¬ 
ified  by  the  comments  reaching  the 
President’s  office  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  by  the  fact  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  re-elected  the  same  officers  to 
further  develop  and  perfect  the 
plan.  The  success  of  the  conference 
depended  upon  the  summaries,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  sectional  consultants 
in  collaboration  with  the  various 
discussion  leaders  and  presented  to 
the  entire  convention  at  its  final  ses¬ 
sion.  Any  professional  group  might 
be  proud  to  assemble  thirty-five  per¬ 
sons  who  would  co-operate  so  de¬ 
votedly  and  .so  intelligently  as  to 
produce  such  clear,  concise  outlines 
as  those  read  by  Miss  Alvira  Tur- 
kopp  for  the  Prevention  section,  Mr. 
George  Meyer  for  the  Educators, 
Miss  Adeline  Ruenzi  for  Home 
Teachers  and  Social  Workers,  Mrs. 
Grace  Davis  for  Printers  and  Li¬ 
brarians,  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen  for 


State  and  City  Executives,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Holbrook  for  Workshop  Man¬ 
agers,  and  Miss  Evelyn  McKay  for 
Placement  Agents.  These  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  printed  proceedings,  and 
will  make  that  publication  indis¬ 
pensable  as  a  reference  book.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  profoundly 
grateful  to  those  who  made  the  dis¬ 
cussions  helpful  and  who  applied 
themselves  so  earnestly  to  the  task 
of  leading  and  directing  thought 
toward  definite  knowledge. 

According  to  the  President’s  fore¬ 
word,  a  higher  idealism  and  a  truer 
professionalism  in  work  for  the 
blind  was  the  aim  of  the  convention, 
and  he  regards  the  summaries  as 
indications  that  much  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  seven  general  sessions 
of  the  convention  were  designed  to 
create  a  proper  atmosphere  for  this 
detailed  study.  The  topics  were 
more  general,  but  each  speaker 
threw  out  a  challenge  to  every 
worker  to  be  faithful,  unselfish  and 
strong.  Mr.  Chadwick,  host  of  the 
convention,  acknowledged  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  meeting  and  exchanging 
ideas,  Mr.  Wilson  described  the 
dream  of  Indiana  for  its  blind  citi¬ 
zens,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  responding 
in  behalf  of  the  Association,  empha¬ 
sized  some  plain  facts  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  an  address  that  must 
be  studied  by  every  friend  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 


A  Record  in  Hand  Transcribing 

As  A  tribute  of  appreciation  One’s  name  in  circulation,  even  in 
the  Braille  Transcribers  of  Braille,  carries  its  publicity  far  and 
Cleveland  have  awarded  a  word  of  her  work  crossed  the  Pacific 
silver  loving  cup  to  Mrs.  Mary  and  brought  a  letter  from  a  teacher 
Oglesby  of  Cleveland  in  recognition  in  a  school  for  the  blind  begging 
of  her  services  as  a  volunteer  her  to  transcribe  the  text  of  a 
transcriber.  geography.  !Mrs.  Oglesby  put  aside 

Within  three  years  Mrs.  Oglesby  all  other  transcribing  and  worked 


Mrs.  Oglesby  has 
patiently  stabbed 
out  the  dots  of 
seventy-nine  volumes 
and  presented 
them  to 
The  Cleveland 
Public  Library 


has  brailled  seventy-nine  volumes  of  all  summer  to  comi)lete  the  geogra- 
raised  dots  and  given  them  to  the  phy  and  get  it  ship])ed  in  time  for 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  She  has  the  opening  of  school  in  September, 
completed  Galsworthy's  Forsyte  Saga,  She  has  transcribed  nature  books, 
twenty-nine  bulky  volumes  in  travel  books,  animal  stories  and  a 
Braille.  She  has  done  Ruggles  (jf  manual  for  crochet  designs — all  to 
Red  Gap  and  the  Constant  Nymph,  meet  the  need  of  individual  blind 
Mrs.  Oglesby’s  work  has  not  been  people, 
wholly  with  fictifm.  In  each  volume  Mrs.  Oglesby  came  to  Cleveland 
she  transcribes  her  name  is  i)unched.  (Continued  on  Page  41) 


Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 


IN  order  to  present  the  results 
of  Educational  Weeks  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  various  localities, 
the  Editor  of  the  Outlook  wrote  for 
information  to  the  cities  where  such 
weeks  were  held.  As  these  requests 
went  out  in  vacation  time,  not  all 
of  the  replies  reached  the  Outlook 
before  press  time,  but  the  testimony 
presented  below  is  of  much  signi¬ 
ficance — 

“The  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  held  in  New  Orleans  last 
December  9th  to  16th,  proved  very 
successful  along  lines  most  helpful 
to  us. 

“It  brought  together  in  our  ser¬ 
vice,  men  and  women  of  every  class 
and  creed,  and  stimulated  interest 
in  our  efforts  to  help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves. 

“We  attach  much  importance  to 
‘the  Week’.” 

From  the  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  comes  a  report 
of  five  “Weeks”  held  in  the  state, 
with  receipts  from  sales  of  articles 
and  tea  room: 

“In  Elizabeth,  $1,438.93;  in  New 
Brunswick,  $458.55;  in  Newark, 
$3,976.81  (3  days) ;  in  Montclair, 
$1,093.69;  in  Paterson,  $2,985.75.” 

“Salt  Lake  City’s  first  Week  for 
the  Blind  was  held  May  13-18,  1929. 
'I’he  slogan  was:  ‘Not  to  Make 
.Money  but  to  Make  Friends.’  The 
Week  made  both  friends  and 
money.  Three  thousand  people  at¬ 
tended  the  demonstration.  Prod¬ 


ucts  of  the  blind  were  sold  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Tuners  secured  a  number  of 
orders.  A  young  piano  teacher  ob¬ 
tained  pupils  and  a  singer  was  en¬ 
gaged  permanently  in  a  radio  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  their  appearances 
on  programs  during  the  Week.  A 
cash  balance  of  $125  from  the  tea 
loom  has  been  placed  in  an  emerg¬ 
ency  fund  for  the  blind  of  the  city. 
The  State  Work  Shop  has  felt  the 
good  effects  of  the  advertising  and 
the  cause  of  the  blind  has  benefited 
by  the  substantial  friends  made.  Re¬ 
cently  a  fund  to  service  radios,  do¬ 
nated  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  to  blind  people  in  Salt 
Lake  City  was  started  by  persons 
who  became  interested  during  the 
W'eek.  Salt  Lake  will  repeat  the 
Week  in  1930.” 

The  report  from  Pittsburgh  calls 
attention  to  the  effect  of  a  changed 
program  as  follows: 

“The  sixth  Pittsburgh  Week  for 
the  Blind  fell  off  considerably  in  its 
practical  results,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  visiting  the  exhibit  being  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  that  in  attend¬ 
ance  of  previous  Weeks,  the  cash 
sales  being  considerably  smaller 
than  usual,  the  charge  orders  fall¬ 
ing  off'  tremendously,  and  the  tea 
room  receipts  showing  a  lower 
figure. 

“Just  how  to  account  for  this 
backsliding  is  a  difficult  matter,  but 
the  following  changes  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  Week  may  thmw 
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some  light  on  the  subject: — In  the 
hrst  place,  the  separate  or  denomi¬ 
national  days,  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Protestant,  were  abandoned,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the 
w'hole  matter  out  upon  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  or  community  basis.  As  this 
brought  groups  of  women  together 
each  day,  not  accustomed  to  work 
together,  the  organization  was  per¬ 
haps  not  as  well  effected  as  usual. 

The  tea  room  was  turned  over 
to  a  caterer,  who  took  his  charges 
out  of  the  receipts,  and  who  fur¬ 
nished  a  very  large  part  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  This  reduced  the  number  of 
volunteer  women  in  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  which  in  turn  reduced 
the  number  of  friends  of  such  wo¬ 
men  who  would  naturally  visit  the 
exhibit. 

The  tea  room  was  placed  on 
the  cafeteria  basis,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  turn  many  people  away 
who  have  an  aversion  to  doing  any¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  for  themselves, 
especially  men. 

An  erroneous  impression  re¬ 
garding  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Week  resulted  in  the  emphasis 
which  had  been  previously  placed 
on  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  being  removed,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  was  an  education 
Week,  purely  and  simply. 

“Just  how  far  any  or  all  of  these 
changes  affected  the  outcome  is 
difficult  to  say;  but  in  general,  it 
would  appear  that  they  constitute 
a  definite  illustration  of  how  a  Week 
for  the  Blind  should  not  be  con¬ 
ducted.” 

From  Headquarters  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn: 


“The  Week  for  the  Blind,  held  in 
Brooklyn  this  year,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of 
this  CO  -  operative  effort  of  the 
churches  and  clubs  of  Brooklyn  to 


work  for  the  blind. 

“The  following  are  the  sales: 

Clubs  . $  6,051.09 

Catholics .  19,985.21 

Jewish  .  15,482.62 

Protestants  .  17,325.32 

Ball  and  program  ads....  4,459.00 


$63,303.24 

Philadelphia’s  Second  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
building  where  the  first  Week  was 
held  and  the  use  of  which  was  given 
by  the  owner.  All  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Philadelphia  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  blind  co-oper¬ 
ated. 

This  second  Week  was  preceded 
by  an  afternoon  meeting,  sponsored 
by  the  Lions  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Earle  Theatre,  at  which  Miss 
Helen  Keller  and  Miss  Polly 
Thompson  addressed  an  audience 
of  more  than  three  thousand  people. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
industrial  work  carried  on  by  the 
several  organizations,  there  were 
demonstrations  of  the  methods  of 
instructing  blind  youth,  all  of  which 
were  well  arranged  and  attracted 
thousands  of  people  who  passed 
through  the  building  during  the 
week.  The  sale  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind  was  greater  than  at  the 
1928  Week  for  the  Blind  and  the 
receipts  from  the  Tea  Room  were 
most  gratifying,  as  it  was  from 
these  sources  of  income  that  all  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  were  met. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executives 
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of  all  of  the  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  Philadelphia  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  women’s  clubs,  who 
assisted  in  making  Philadelphia’s 
Second  Week  for  the  Blind  a  suc¬ 
cess,  a  permanent  committee  for 
their  annual  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
was  perfected. 

A  Record  in  Hand  Transcribing 
(Continued  from  Page  38) 
from  Texas  a  few  years  ago  and 
began  looking  about  in  her  new 
environment  for  something  interest¬ 
ing  to  do.  Her  young  daughter  was 
studying  for  a  Master’s  Degree  in 
Western  Reserve  University,  and, 
not  to  be  out-done,  she  started  to 
learn  to  write  Braille.  It  seemed  to 
her  a  wonderful  thing  that  she  could 
produce  what  blind  people  would 
read  with  their  finger  tips. 

“There  was  a  piece  in  the  paper 
about  blind  people  needing  books 
which  anyone  could  copy,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  put  my  hat  on  when  I 
read  it  and  went  right  down  town. 

I  found  I  could  be  taught  the  trick 
and  then  all  I  would  need  would  be 
practice.  It  took  two  lessons  a  week 
and  constant  practice  for  six  weeks 
before  I  could  get  the  diploma 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  gives 
when  one  passes  a  test  of  correctly 
writing  fifty  pages  in  Braille.” 

Mrs.  Oglesby  often  went  with  her 
daughter  to  the  University  and  sat 
in  the  library  stabbing  out  pages  of 
copy  until  the  class  work  was 
finished  and  mother  and  daughter 
went  home  together. 

“We  blind  folks  can  sit  up  all 
night  reading  without  running  up 
the  electric  light  bill,”  a  blind  man 
who  lost  his  sight  in  an  acci¬ 


dent  wrote  to  Mrs.  Oglesby. 

Although  writing  Braille  books  is 
exacting  and  requires  concentration 
Mrs.  Oglesby  manages  to  work 
wherever  she  has  leisure.  Train 
trips  furnish  opportunity,  she  writes 
during  afternoons  at  the  beach,  out¬ 
doors  in  the  garden — just  as  she 
might  crochet  or  embroider.  Her 
books  are  bound  by  a  publishing 
house  for  the  blind  in  Cleveland 
and  the  pages  shellacked  to  with¬ 
stand  much  fingering. 

She  holds  the  record,  not  only  for 
the  volume  of  her  transcribing,  but 
for  accuracy,  something  which  not 
all  Braille  transcribers  achieve.  It  is 
not  easy  to  correct  errors — if  a  word 
is  punched  wrong  the  entire  page 
has  to  be  rewritten. 

“The  letters  I  have  received  from 
blind  people  who  have  read  the 
books  I  have  transcribed  are  all  the 
pay  I  want,”  Mrs.  Oglesby  declares. 
“And  it  is  fascinating  work.” 

Germany’s  Care  for  Those  Who 
Cannot  Hear  or  Speak  or  See 
(Continued  from  Page  36) 

There  are  not  as  yet  means 
enough  for  extended  aftercare  work 
for  these  handicapped  people  but  in 
time,  it  is  hoped  that  also  this 
branch  of  welfare  work  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  more  and  more  by  the  state. 

As  a  whole,  if  you  inspect  the 
Home  and  School  at  the  Obcrlin 
Houses  at  Nowawes,  you  get  the 
impression  that  there  is  done  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  develop  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  those  threefold  handi¬ 
capped  beings  and  that  a  good  deal 
of  gladness  and  happiness  is  given 
them  by  the  loving  efforts  of  their 
teachers. 


The  Importance  of  the  Several  Agencies  Concerned 
W ith  Maintainin  g  Intellectual  Contact  Between  the 
Blind  and  Those  Possessed  of  Vision,  and  Between 
the  Blind  Themselves 

By  L.  Webster  Fox,  M.D. 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 


IT  WOULD  seem  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  contact  as  mentioned 
in  the  title  of  this  paper  should 
require  special  emphasis,  but  it  is 
this  need  of  emphasis  upon  all  the 
activities  concerned  with  the  blind 
that  inspires  these  special  occasions 
which  we  have  desij^nated  as 
“Weeks  for  the  Blind.”  Last  year 
the  success  of  the  “Week”  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
widesi)read  knowledge  of  the  work 
beinjr  done,  not  only  for  the  blind, 
but  by  the  blind  themselves.  The 
community  in  which  we  live,  while 
expressed  by  the  various  census  tak¬ 
ers  as  frrnn  one  and  a  half  to  three 
million  inhabitants,  embraces  an  in¬ 
fluence  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  thirty  million  peo|)le,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  maintain  the  interest  we  have 
created  by  sufficient  rejietition  of 
the  hifjh  lights  oi  our  undertakinifj 
that  the  entire  scope  of  influence 
be  utilized. 

The  blind  may  be  conveniently 
}»Toui)ed  as  of  two  classes,  those 
that  were  born  blind  or  became  so 


early  in  childhood  and  those  that 
lost  their  sight  some  time  after 
having  acquired  some  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  aid  of  their  eyes. 
The  course  of  those  blinded  early 
in  life  is  comparatively  serene,  if 
such  a  calamitous  situation  might 
be  so  regarded  at  any  time.  Such 
a  youngster  may  be  taken  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  instructors  espe¬ 
cially  skilled  in  such  work  and  be 
brought  to  an  intellectual  status 
the  equivalent  of  the  child  of  similar 
social  status,  and  frecpiently  beyond 
the  average.  To  bring  about  this 
creditable  development,  the  child 
is  ])laced  under  superb  institutional 
surroundings  fre(|uently  faring,  from 
a  ])hysical  and  physiological  stand¬ 
point,  much  better  than  his  brother 
or  sister  in  their  own  home  envir¬ 
onment.  The  results  obtained  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  the  IBind  illustrates  these  ac¬ 
complishments  very  well  indeed. 
Most  of  the  alumni  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  are  capal)le  of  supporting  them¬ 
selves  in  competition  with  those 
possessed  of  normal  vision. 


i.ditor’s  Sotc.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Second  Kdiicattona]  Week  for  the  Blind,  in  Philadel)>hia. 
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The  other  class,  which  in  our 
county  numbers  about  2,000,  made 
up  of  those  who  have  attained  adult 
life  and  then  lost  their  sight  com¬ 
pels  our  serious  attention,  although 
it  does  not  always  get  it  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  point  with  pride 
to  our  accomplishment.  The  man 
or  woman  who  has  lost  his  or  her 
sight  as  the  result  of  accident  or 
disease  comes  to  our  notice  broken 
in  spirits  and  discouraged  as  well 
as  financially  embarrassed.  Such 
persons  once  maintained  their  self- 
respect,  as  well  they  should,  as 
decent  hard-working  members  of 
the  community,  but  dependence 
upon  friends  and  relatives  as  well 
as  upon  the  several  philanthropies 
is  calculated  to  overcome  any  re¬ 
luctance  one  might  have  to  begging, 
and  unless  judiciously  handled  may 
succumb  to  the  easy  revenue  of  the 
tin  cup  and  song  book. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society, 
which  I  here  represent  as  Pres¬ 
ident,  to  circumvent  these  tenden¬ 
cies  and  to  provide  for  these  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals  a  means  not 
only  of  contact  with  the  outside,  but 
a  means  of  recreation  as  well  as  of 
instruction  and  to  a  large  extent  of 
maintenance. 

These  people  must  be  approached 
through  avenues  already  familiar  to 
them,  albeit  now  partially  closed. 
The  embossed  types  provide  letters 
which  they  may  read  by  means  of 
their  sense  of  touch,  but  the  hard¬ 
ened  fingers  of  the  mechanic  or 
laboring  man  are  not  well  calculated 
to  differentiate  the  niceties  of  the 
embossed  dot  letters,  which  we 
designate  as  Braille  Type,  so  we 


must  provide  letters  as  near  in 
shape  to  those  familiar  to  the  patient 
in  his  daily  reading  before  his  sight 
was  lost  as  we  can  conveniently 
create.  A  blind  man  devised  the 
Braille  dots,  but  another  blind  man. 
Doctor  Moon,  invented  the  em¬ 
bossed  letters,  known  as  the  Moon 
type,  which  bears  sufficiently  close 
resemblance  to  those  employed  in 
our  ordinary  print  to  enable  the 
blind  person  who  has  once  been 
able  to  read  to  resume  that  accom¬ 
plishment  with  the  aid  of  his  fingers. 

The  purpose  of  our  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  has  been 
to  encourage  the  development  of 
this  accomplishment.  In  order  that 
the  blind  person  may  realize  the 
sincerity  of  our  purpose  we  have 
sent  to  him  blind  and  semi-blind 
teachers  so  that  a  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  appreciation  might  be  cre¬ 
ated  between  our  enterprise  and 
the  recipients  of  its  consideration. 
For  the  full  twelve  months  period 
of  1928,  five  such  teachers  covered 
our  field  with  the  assistance  of  a 
sixth  for  the  last  six  months  and 
made  a  total  of  6,838  visits  to  the 
blind  on  our  records.  In  1927,  5,873 
visits  were  made  with  five  teachers. 
It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  are  limited,  not  in  the  number 
of  blind  available  but  in  the  number 
of  teachers.  Some  of  our  pupils 
learn  readily  while  on  the  other 
hand  some  are  inclined  to  lose  their 
interest  in  a  short  while.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  more  versatile 
the  teacher,  the  more  readily  can 
the  pupil  be  prevailed  upon  to  learn 
something  and  the  visit  or  visits 
are  not  lost.  We  have,  therefore, 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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By  Hanson 

I  LOST  my  sight  when  a  child. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  years  I  was 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  at  Philadelphia.  In  this 
school  I  received  a  liberal,  sensible, 
literary  education,  besides  a  good 
quantity  of  handicraft  knowledge, 
consisting  of  broom  making,  brush 
making,  mat  weaving,  chair  seating, 
and  so  on.  I  learned  all  I  could 
toward  the  end  that  I  might  be  self- 
supporting. 

Toward  the  close  of  my  school¬ 
days,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  I 
could  be  a  store  keeper.  Accord- 
ingly,  I  used  every  means  at  my 
command  to  that  end,  making  the 
best  of  my  opportunities. 

My  first  five  years  after  school 
were  spent  at  home  making  brooms. 

I  found  that  to  succeed,  I  should 
have  to  leave  home.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  was  not  long  coming.  My 
brother-in-law,  who  was  a  partic¬ 
ular  friend  of  mine,  decided  to  go 
with  his  people  to  Kansas  and  asked 
me  to  accompany  them,  which  in¬ 
vitation  I  unhesitatingly  accepted. 

I  lived  with  them  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  I  followed  broom 
making.  The  first  year  I  bought  my 
broom  corn ;  then  I  had  a  chance 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  that 
of  my  brother-in-law,  and  from  then 
on  we  produced  my  broom  corn,  and 
I  paid  the  money  each  year  on  the 
land  that  the  land  not  only  fur- 


Walters* 

nished  us  employment,  but  also  be¬ 
came  a  source  of  investment. 

When  the  boom  struck  Kansas 
City  we  sold  out  and  my  land, 
which  was  all  paid  for  at  $25  per 
acre,  now  netted  me  $75  clear,  per 
acre.  Soon  after  this,  I  received  a 
letter  asking  me  to  return  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  go  into  partnership 
with  another  brother-in-law  in  a 
country  store.  This  just  suited  me, 
and  I  accepted  this  offer. 

It  was  a  small  department  store, 
and  furnished  an  excellent  primary 
business  school  for  me.  My  partner 
and  I  adopted  one  policy  to  which 
I  strictly  adhered  throughout  all  my 
subsequent  business.  Namely :  pay 
all  bills  within  ten  days  from  date 
of  invoice,  and  thus  earn  the  cash 
discount. 

After  three  years  of  pleasant  and 
successful  business  we  dissolved 
partnership  and  closed  out.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Kansas,  locating  in 
Florence,  and  going  into  the  hard¬ 
ware  business  which  experience  and 
preference  had  taught  me  was  my 
line.  I  believe  that  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  furnishes  the  be.st  field  of  occu¬ 
pation  to  the  blind,  all  other  things 
being  equal.  I  conducted  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  Florence  for  25  years  with¬ 
out  a  vacation,  and  enjoyed  it,  too. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  small 
town  is  best  for  blind  people,  there 
being  less  competition  and  less 
noise  with  which  to  contend.  A 
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blind  man  should  keep  everything 
well  in  hand.  He  should  arrange 
his  own  goods  on  the  shelves,  mark¬ 
ing  every  item  plainly  in  Braille, 
both  cost  and  selling  price,  and  the 
selling  price  in  pencil  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  He  should  be  his  own  sales¬ 
man  and  bookkeeper — in  short,  he 
should  do  all  possible  for  himself 
and  ask  as  little  of  others  as  possible. 
He  should  keep  well  acquainted 
with  his  goods  and  as  far  as  possible 
try  to  understand  his  customers. 
And  so  far  as  possible,  be  able  to 
satisfy  them.  He  should  keep  a  want 
list.  He  should  deal  with  reliable 
jobbers  and  make  friends  of  the 
traveling  salesmen,  who  will  be  a 
great  help  to  him. 

My  opening  invoice  in  my  Flo¬ 
rence  store  was  $144.  The  closing 
out  invoice  after  deducting  20  per 
cent,  discount  for  cash,  amounted 
to  $3,600. 

Sundays  I  engaged  in  church  and 
Sunday  school  work.  I  served  one 
church  as  treasurer  nine  years  and 
served  several  terms  as  Sunday 
School  superintendent.  I  taught 
classes  in  Sunday  School  more  than 
fifty  years.  T  also  served  as  chor¬ 
ister  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

The  Importance  of  Several 
Agencies 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 
encouraged  the  teachers  to  supjde- 
ment  their  teaching  of  the  types, 
where  no  other  teaching  is  available, 
by  instruction  in  the  several  home 
crafts  for  which  the  blind  are  noted 
and  which  are  upon  exhibition  in 


this  hall  at  the  present  time.  Alter¬ 
nating  this  instruction  relieves  the 
reading  instruction  of  the  tedium 
that  it  would  otherwise  possess. 
Reading  by  these  special  means  is 
not  rapid  and  one  possessed  of 
vision  could  do  no  better  than  at¬ 
tempt  a  page  or  two  of  it  in  order 
to  acquire  the  viewpoint  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  is  doomed  to  literary 
isolation  unless  he  acquires  it.  The 
radio  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
substitute — only  can  that  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  some  other  activity  with 
the  fingers  where  the  results  are 
sufficiently  quick  and  satisfactory 
to  afford  that  encouragement  that 
only  success  can  bring. 

Not  only  does  our  society  teach 
the  blind  but  provides  an  outlet  for 
blind  teachers.  In  this  manner  is 
kept  alive  all  the  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  obtained  by  and  for  the  blind 
during  generations  past  when  phil¬ 
anthropic  individuals  have  been 
working  to  keep  the  blind  out  of 
the  poor  houses  and  off  the  streets. 
The  benefit  is,  therefore,  two-fold. 
Our  library,  however,  is  subjected 
to  greater  wear  and  tear  than  are 
other  libraries  and  needs  continuous 
replacement  in  addition  to  expan¬ 
sion  with  volumes  in  new  fields. 
There  are  no  limitations  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  expansion  may 
reach  except  such  as  are  placed 
upon  us  by  the  limitations  of  our 
finances.  We  would,  therefore,  urge 
that  you  analyze  our  report  for  the 
year  just  past  and  convince  your¬ 
selves  of  the  claim  of  this  society 
for  your  consideration. 
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Team  Play  Lodge,  SufTern,  New 
York,  a  crafts  shop  for  the  Blind 
Players  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
plant,  the  gift  of  Dr.  William  W.  Black¬ 
man  of  Brooklyn.  Here  during  the 
summer  the  Blind  Players  Club  weavt? 
and  do  their  craft  work  for  their  winter 
sales.  The  Blind  Players  Club,  each 
summer,  loan  their  clubhouse  for  the  va¬ 
cations  of  blind  and  partially  sighted 
women  and  girls. 

ISS  MYRA  F.  MORGAN,  who  has 
for  several  years  been  general  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  teachers  and  matrons  at  the 
kindergarten  building  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  will  succeed 
Miss  Mabel  Myer,  usher  teacher,  who 
died  last  May.  Miss  Myer  was  appointed 
in  1910  and  is  held  in  affectionate  mem¬ 
ory  by  many  pupils  of  the  school.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brochu  Hint  has  resigned 
as  vocal  instructor  at  the  New  York 
School  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Miss 
Agnes  Dahme  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  a  graduate  of  the  Williams  School 
of  Expression  in  Ithaca.  .  . .  Nearly 

100  pupils  attended  the  alumni  meeting 
June  13th  to  15th. 

^Y  AN  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
Arizona  School  for  the  Blind,  a  part 
of  the  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  will  function  as  a  separate  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  having  its  own  board 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
the  Governor  being  an  ex-officio  member. 
The  school  will  have  additional  teaching 
force  and  added  equipment.  .  .  .  After 
an  absence  of  several  years  Mrs.  Clarence 
Utzman  will  return  to  the  staff.  Mrs. 
Utzman  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^HE  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  a  most  helpful  Summer  School 
with  seventy-seven  in  attendance.  Among 


the  students  have  been  six  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  who  have  been  here 
taking  work  that  will  be  of  value  to 
them.  The  evening  Lecture  Course  has 
proven  unusually  interesting  and  helpful. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Louis  Geiser,  of  Topeka,  a 
young  man  totally  blind,  was  elected  to 
the  position  of  teacher  of  basketry  in  the 
Playground  Course  under  direction  of 
To])eka  schools.  Once  a  week  he  gives 
instruction  to  the  corps  of  twenty  teach¬ 
ers.  The  afternoons  he  spends  in  visiting 
and  giving  instruction  to  the  children  of 
the  twenty  playgrounds,  instructing  both 
children  and  teachers.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  work. 

jy/JR.  M.  C.  ROBINSON,  of  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  has  been  appointed  as  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  British  Columbia  Division  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Vancouver.  Mr.  Robinson  is 
totally  blind,  having  lost  his  sight 
while  serving  with  the  Canadian  Ex¬ 
peditionary  force  in  France.  He  took 
training  at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  massage,  and 
has  followed  this  profession  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  More  recently  he  added 
salesmanship  to  his  accomplishments,  and 
acted  as  commission  agent  for  several 
varieties  of  imported  goods.  .  .  .  The 
Toronto  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
held  their  annual  campaign  for  funds  in 
the  City  of  Toronto.  More  than  $60,000.00 
was  realized.  This  amount  exceeds  last 
year’s  Toronto  Campaign  total  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,500.00.  The  Toronto  Wo¬ 
men’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Institute  was 
completely  responsible  for  arrangements 
and  conduct  of  this  Campaign.  Mrs. 
Lionel  H.  Clarke,  former  Honorary 
President  of  the  Institute  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
acted  as  Convener  of  the  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee.  .  .  .  Dr.  J.  A.  McDonald  of 
Halifax,  formerly  Maritime  Field  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  Na¬ 
tional  Field  Secretary.  Dr.  McDonald’s 
duties  include  personal  contact  with  Gov¬ 
ernmental  and  other  agencies,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  publicity,  and  the  organiz¬ 
ing  of  campaigns  in  support  of  work. 
Dr.  McDonald  has,  since  his  appointment, 
been  engaged  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Newfoundland,  subsequently  his 
services  will  probably  be  extended  to 
other  parts  of  Canada. 

^HE  Mississippi  Commission  for  the 
Blind  reports  that  it  is  giving  the  blind 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it  treatment 
by  the  best  speciali.sts,  and  the  results  of  these 
treatments  and  operations  in  a  number  of  cases 
have  been  astonishing.  One  old  gentleman, 
totally  blind,  was  given  an  operation  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  and  writes  that  he  can 
now  see  a  boat  a  mile  away.  Another,  a 
young  lady  from  northeast  Mississippi 
who,  when  she  was  first  sent  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  an  oculist  for  examination, 
could  scarcely  see  her  way,  is  being 
treated  and  is  now'  able  to  read  her  own 
mail  and  do  her  writing.  There  are  others 
to  whom  some  sight  has  been  given,  yet 
there  are  many  others,  of  course,  who 
cannot  be  helped  in  this  way.  These  are 
being  given  training  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  which  will  make  of  them  assets  to 
the  State  and  happy  and  contented. 

■ji/TR.  WILLIAM  E.  BARTRAM,  a 
graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  . 
Two  new  fireproof  cottages  will  be  built 
this  fall  to  be  used  as  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  pupils  and  later  a  general  repair 
will  be  made  on  the  present  building. 
.  .  .  The  school  is  now  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

'T’HE  girls  of  the  Overhrook  School  gave 
enjoyable  class  day  exercises  as  a  part 
of  the  Commencement  festivities.  .  .  . 

'I'he  Overbrook  Alumni  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  its  reunion  in  June,  when  they 
were  the  guests  of  the  school  until  the 


day  after  Commencement.  .  .  .  The 

usual  Alumnae  dinner  was  held  at  Over¬ 
brook  on  the  evening  preceding  com¬ 
mencement.  Dr.  Burritt,  Mr.  Cadwalader 
and  Mr.  Gest,  member  of  the  Board,  and 
Miss  Chrysler,  head  teacher  of  the  girls’ 
school,  were  guests.  .  .  .  The  three  girls 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  to  graduate  from  the  Overbrook 
High  School  in  June  were  all  in  the  first 
quartile  of  a  class  numbering  365.  Mary 
Garrison  was  on  the  honor  roll  of  the 
class.  Other  Overbrook  students  were 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Easton, 
Harrisburg,  Germantown  and  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Mr.  Leonard  A.  Robin¬ 
son,  a  former  Overbrook  student,  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  diploma  from  the  Law  School 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  .  .  .  Two  girls  from  Over¬ 
brook,  Florence  Andres  and  Dorothy 
Kepner,  are  guests  of  the  New  York 
School  for  its  summer  session.  .  .  . 
Eight  Overbrook  girls  will  be  guests  of 
the  Lighthouse  summer  camp  at  Ware- 
town,  New  Jersey. 

^HE  Maryland  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  is  co-operating  with 
the  Hospital  Social  Service  Departments, 
all  social  agencies,  the  City  and  State 
Boards  of  Health  and  Education,  the 
Safety  Council  of  Maryland,  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Accident  Commission.  A  joint 
meeting  with  the  Illuminating  Engineers 
Club  of  Baltimore  has  been  held.  A  law 
for  doctors  has  been  taken  up  with  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  City  and  State  Health  De¬ 
partments  in  the  use  of  a  prophylactic 
in  the  eyes  of  newborn  babies.  With 
the  Health  Departments  the  examination 
of  eyes  of  children  in  the  preschool  age, 
and  also  with  the  Maryland  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  Demonstrations 
have  been  made  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  using 
the  Symbol  "E”  Chart,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  in  the 
examination  of  very  young  children, 
who  like  to  "play  the  game.”  .\dequate 
and  prompt  treatment  and  care  and,  if 
necessary,  correction  have  been  given  to 
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both  children  and  adults,  co-operating 
with  the  different  hospitals.  The  Society 
has  been  instrumental  in  finding  the  chil¬ 
dren  eligible  for  the  Sight-Saving  Classes, 
co-operating  very  closely  with  the  teacher 
of  the  class  in  reexamination  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  children.  .  .  .  There  have 
been  lectures  to  Parent-Teacher  Associ¬ 
ations  and  other  organizations  about  the 
care  of  their  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of 
their  children,  impressing  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  proper  illumination  in  the 
home,  school,  and  in  industries,  and  the 
use  of  safety  devices.  .  .  .  Exhibits  are 
held  whenever  possible,  using  charts, 
which  are  educational,  distributing  litera¬ 
ture,  and  conferences  with  individuals 
concerning  their  own  and  their  children’s 
eyes.  For  instance:  at  the  State  Agricul¬ 
ture  Fair  many  children  and  adults  were 
found  who  needed  treatment  and  correc¬ 
tion,  and  several  children  were  found  who 
were  eligible  for  Sight-Saving  Classes. 

.  .  .  The  Lions’  Club  of  Baltimore  is 
financing  special  projects.  This  summer 
they  are  defraying  the  expenses  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  tuition  of  two  teachers  for  white 
children  and  one  for  colored  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  in  Sight- 
Saving  Work.  It  has  also  financed  run¬ 
ning  trailers  in  twenty-seven  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres,  warning  the  public  of  Fourth 
of  July  accidents,  which  did  much  good. 

^EGIXXIXG  July  first.  Miss  .-Xnne 
Connelly  was  appointed  officially  by 
the  State  of  Vermont  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  \'ermont  .\ssociation  for  the  Blind. 
Her  duties  will  be  to  organize  the  work, 
to  raise  funds  and  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind  in  this  State.  .  .  . 
During  the  summer  months,  when  roads 
are  in  good  condition,  volunteer  workers 
are  loaning  themselves  with  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  make  a  survey  of  the  State 
and  save  the  appropriation  for  the  work 
among  the  blind.  .  .  .  During  the  first 
two  weeks  in  August,  Mrs.  Cora  Gleason, 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
will  survey  Vermont  with  Miss  Connelly 
and  work  in  the  interest  of  blind  children. 
The  moving  picture  showing  the  children 
at  work  and  at  play  in  Perkins  will  be 


taken  on  this  tour  and  doubtful  mothers 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  see  the 
children  at  Perkins  in  their  daily  routine 
of  work.  .  .  .  Another  means  of  publicity 
to  be  used  in  Vermont  will  be  a  display 
of  work  made  by  the  blind  of  the  State 
at  all  county  fairs.  Many  fairs  have  al¬ 
ready  donated  space,  and  others  will  do 
so  before  long.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a 
booth  in  every  county  fair  in  Vermont 
this  year. 

CIXCE  the  vitaphone  has  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  the  blind  people  of  St.  Louis 
have  been  given  tickets  to  the  best  the¬ 
atres  of  the  city  and  to  weekly  operas. 
These  musical  operas  are  given  in  the 
open  air  at  one  of  the  largest  parks  in 
the  country.  The  location  of  the  stage 
is  perfect.  It  is  situated  on  a  natural 
knoll  and  around  this  knoll  the  seats 
are  placed.  Every  week  blind  people  and 
their  guides  are  given  seats  where  they 
can  hear  the  singing  and  speaking  per¬ 
fectly. 

^HE  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  reports  that  former  pupils, 
Ashby  Lawrence,  of  Richmond,  and  Frank 
Davis,  from  Xorfolk,  graduated  from  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  June. 
Roth  of  them  worked  their  way  through 
college — one  with  piano  tuning  and  the 
other  with  music.  Both  have  very  lim¬ 
ited  vision.  .  .  .  Jake  Jacobson  and 

Walter  Kellenbeck,  both  totally  blind, 
finished  the  first  year’s  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  Both  of  them  made 
the  Dean’s  list,  which  gave  them  optional 
attendance  on  class.  .  .  .  Charley  Wake¬ 
field  finished  second  year  work  at  the 
University  of  Richmond,  totally  blind. 
John  Cunningham,  totally  blind,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Hampton  Sidney  College,  com¬ 
pleted  his  first  year’s  work  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  of  Richmond. 
Beverley  Stoddard,  partially  blind,  com¬ 
pleted  the  Harvard  course  at  Perkins 
Institution  with  credit.  Morris  Crowder, 
partially  blind,  graduated  from  the  Roan¬ 
oke  High  School,  after  having  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  grammar  grades  of  this 
school. 
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p^OR  a  third  summer  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  conducted  a  summer  session. 
Forty-five  pupils  attended  the  school  in 
1929,  eighteen  of  them  being  pupils  of 
schools  other  than  the  Institute.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  previous  year, 
superintendents  of  six  schools  were  in¬ 
vited  to  nominate  persons  who  in  their 
judgment  would  be  most  advantaged  by 
attendance  of  the  summer  session.  The 
result  was  a  cordial  acceptance  and  the 
addition  of  the  above  number  to  the 
twenty-seven  pupils  of  the  Institute  who 
elected  to  attend.  Mornings  were  devoted 
to  lessons  in  literary,  musical,  and  manual 
subjects,  and  the  afternoons  spent  in  ex¬ 
cursions  to  places  of  historical  and  other 
interest,  picnics,  hikes,  swimming,  recre¬ 
ation  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  result 
has  been  a  building  up  of  physique  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  scholastic  work  for 
every  one  of  these  forty-five  people. 

W  HEN  the  one-minute  roll  call  of 
Massachusetts  was  asked  for  at  the 
A.A.W.B.  Convention  in  Wawasee,  In¬ 
diana,  the  lights  had  all  gone  out;  but 
Mr.  Allen  responded  as  follows:  Three 
Bay  Staters  present.  One,  Mr.  lerardi, 
announces  the  incorporation  within  the 
year  of  the  Lowell  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  of  the  Lynn  Association,  the 
latter  in  order  to  he  able  to  receive  a 
legacy  of  $1(),0()():  also  the  incorporation 
of  the  National  Braille  Publishing  Co., 
which  will  issue  The  Braille  Weekly.  .  .  . 
.\t  this  year’s  reunion  of  the  Perkins 
Alumni,  members  pledged  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  pipe  organ,  their  pro¬ 
posed  gift  to  their  school  on  the  occasion 
of  its  centenary  in  1932,  as  follows:  17 
pledged  $25  each;  5,  $50  each;  15,  $100 
each;  1,  $1000  and  1,  $10,500,  making  a 
total  of  $13,675.  This  action  was  gratify¬ 
ing  as  indicating  the  financial  success  of 
the  graduates  and  expressive  as  showing 
a  spirit  of  affection  and  loyalty  towards 
old  Perkins.  .  .  .  Last  spring  the  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Association  for  the  Blind  opened 
in  a  vacant  room  over  the  Perkins  sales¬ 
room  in  Boston,  a  tiny  experiment  station 
in  occupations  for  men.  Miss  Birchard, 


of  the  State  Division,  manages  it.  having 
as  instructors  a  former  Perkins  pupil  and 
his  wife.  So  far  they  have  taught  rush 
seating.  Miss  Birchard,  who  has  a  flair 
for  serving  blind  people,  has  long  helped 
as  vocational  guide  and  placement  agent 
to  pupils  at  the  school.  On  a  day  in 
June  would-be  employers  interview  ad¬ 
vertised  applicants  at  Watertown,  where 
final  arrangements  are  made.  This  year 
nine  girls  were  then  and  there  engaged 
for  the  summer  at  wages  varying  from 
$4  to  $15  a  week  and  home.  Four  will 
do  housework,  two  will  be  mothers’  help¬ 
ers,  one  be  a  proofreader,  one  an  old 
lady’s  companion  and  one  a  cook.  In 
past  seasons  two  or  more  girls,  instead 
of  returning  for  more  schooling,  have 
chosen  to  hold  their  positions  permanent¬ 
ly.  ..  .  The  venerable  workshop  at 

South  Boston,  built  of  wood  by  Dr. 
Howe,  will  be  speedily  replaced  with  a 
modern  fireproof  structure.  Excavation 
for  it  began  July  18.  This  non-resident 
shop  has  gradually  built  up  an  excellent 
business  for  itself  in  making  and  reno¬ 
vating  hair  mattresses  and  feather  pil¬ 
lows;  and  incidentally  in  reseating  chairs. 
Its  policy  is  to  employ  no  more  hands 
than  it  can  keep  contentedly  busy  at  piece¬ 
work  payment  all  the  year  round;  not 
over  twenty.  The  two  objects  of  the  shop 
are:  first,  to  give  gainful  employment  to 
blind  adults;  and  second,  to  serve  as  a 
living  demonstration  that  the  rather  costly 
school  training  of  blind  youth  leads  to 
productive  employments. 

/’YN  THE  10th  of  June  the  Annette  P. 

Rogers  House  for  blind  men  started 
the  eighth  annual  vacation  season.  Thus 
far  eight  to  ten  men  have  been  at  the 
House  every  week  from  every  part  of 
Massachusetts.  The  season  will  continue 
until  about  October  1st.  Last  year  sixty- 
three  guests  were  at  the  House  during 
a  period  of  fifteen  weeks,  and  this  year 
more  are  anticipated.  The  majority  of 
the  men  are  between  the  ages  of  sixty 
and  eighty  years  and  look  forward  to  this 
annual  outing  of  two  weeks’  vacation  at 
the  Rogers  House  as  the  big  event  of 
the  year.  In  fact  some  of  them  hardly 
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leave  their  homes  except  when  they  come 
to  the  Rogers  House.  Volunteer  readers 
still  come  to  the  House  regularly  each 
week  and  occasionally  a  friend  with  an 
automobile  will  take  a  group  for  a  ride. 
The  very  welcome  addition  to  the  House 
this  year  has  been  a  new  Atwater  Kent 
Radio,  and  the  men  very  much  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  set.  The  usefulness  and 
helpfulness  of  the  Rogers  House  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year  and  this  special  phase 
of  the  work  has  become  a  very  important 
part  of  the  work  in  our  State. 

^HE  Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Worcester  County  Association 
for  the  Blind  have  this  year  added  a  new 
feature  to  their  work  by  giving  vacations 
to  the  blind  of  their  communities.  These 
associations  have  no  vacation  houses,  but 
board  their  guests  with  private  families 
in  the  country.  This  plan  has  been  most 
successful  and  the  vacations  have  been 
much  appreciated  by  those  benefited. 
Mrs.  Picken  of  Lowell  has  complete 
charge  of  the  arrangement  for  the  Lowell 
district.  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  and  Miss 
Mabel  Gage  of  Worcester  have  charge 
of  the  vacations  for  that  county. 

^HE  campaign  conducted  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Boy  Scouts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  was  highly  success¬ 
ful,  eleven  thousand  brooms  having  been 
placed  w’ith  housewives  during  a  six 
weeks’  period.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
create  a  special  broom  which  would  be 
attractive,  a  green  handle,  trim  of  velvet 
and  stitching  being  used.  A  specially 
designed  label  printed  in  green  and  with 
cut  of  one  of  the  blind  winders  was  used 
in  place  of  the  regular  label.  The  Retail 
Merchants  Board  co-operated  by  securing 
the  services  of  fourteen  of  the  leading 
stores,  and  all  deliveries  were  made 
C.O.D.  by  these  stores  which  contributed 
their  help  gratis.  The  individual  Scouts 
were  paid  ten  cents  on  each  order  taken 
and  this  money  could  only  be  used  to 
pay  their  expenses  at  Scout  camp.  In 
this  plan  several  results  are  accomplished: 
the  shop  is  kept  working  full  and  even 
overtime  during  the  slack  time  of  the 


year,  boys  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
a  camp  period  are  given  a  chance  to  work 
for  this  privilege,  and  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  gained  as  in  no  other  way.  ...  In 
summertime  all  roads  out  of  Cleveland 
lead  to  Highbrook  Lodge,  the  new  and 
highly  prized  camp  of  the  Society  for  the 
Blind.  Here  groups  of  men  and  women 
alternate,  each  remaining  for  two  weeks 
and  many  are  the  stories  of  spirits  raised, 
courage  renewed  and  fine  friendships 
formed.  Music  is  a  prominent  feature 
and  the  camp  is  supplied  with  two  pianos, 
two  victrolas  and  a  new  radio.  One  of 
the  committee  members  has  this  year  con¬ 
tributed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
to  build  and  eciuip  a  pavilion  for  dancing 
and  dramatics,  and  this  is  now  in  use, 
one  of  the  pianos  and  one  victrola  being 
in  use  for  this  purpose.  Guests  are  chosen 
according  to  their  need  of  just  such  di¬ 
version  and  not  all  are  needy.  A  blind 
man,  who  had  previously  mingled  little 
with  the  blind  groups,  was  induced  to 
spend  a  period  at  camp  and  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the  guests, 
saying  that  he  had  gained  what  he  real¬ 
ized  tliat  he  had  greatly  needed.  One 
young  woman,  blind  since  she  was  twelve, 
had  had  no  acquaintance  with  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  as  her  family  had  always  kept  her 
ill  partial  seclusion.  She  made  wonderful 
progress  in  the  two  weeks  at  camp, 
learned  to  play  bridge,  laughed,  danced 
and  came  home  to  the  surprised  family 
a  changed  person,  determined  to  become 
a  weaver  at  Grasselli  House  and  to  lead 
a  normal  life.  An  open  platform  on  a 
hillside  is  used  for  sun  baths. 

JN  recognition  of  “the  most  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  conservation  of  vision,”  Dr. 
Ernest  Fuchs,  of  Vienna,  Austria,  will  be 
awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for 
1929.  The  presentation  will  be  made  at 
the  International  Ophthalniological  Con¬ 
gress  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  September 
10,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Luedde,  of  St. 
Louis,  director  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Department  of  the  Missouri  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind,  through  which  the 
medal  is  offered  annually  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Dana,  also  of  St.  Louis. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
of  the  American  Library  Association 


The  regular  yearly  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  with  the 
Blind  may  be  found  in  the  June, 
1929  Bulletin  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association.  Our  Committee 
again  would  like  to  express  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
lor  publishing  its  Statistical  Report. 

Work  for  the  Blind  had  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  program  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at 
Washington  in  May,  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin  appearing  on  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  and  an  interesting  section 
meeting  having  been  held  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  may  again  bring  our  work 
before  the  Association  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  next  year  in  California. 

Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind, 
American  Library  Association 

Report  of  Libraries  for  the  Blind 

California  State  Library,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California.  Extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  covered:  California  and  on  re¬ 
quest  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Circu¬ 
lation  for  year  (July  1,  1928  to  June 
30,  1929)  33,198.  Number  of  readers 
using  library  during  year,  1,176. 
Number  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  Grade  lj/2,  titles  1,487;  vol¬ 
umes  5,671.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles 
740;  volumes  3,799.  Moon  Titles 


735,  Volumes  5,617.  Braille  music, 
titles  1,003;  volumes  1,707.  Num¬ 
ber  of  magazines  circulated,  43. 
Keeps  readers  informed  of  additions 
by  quarterly  publication  “News 
Notes.”  The  library  employs  two 
home  teachers  to  give  lessons  in 
reading  to  the  blind.  This  work 
also  embraces  many  related  activi¬ 
ties. 

Georgia  Library  Commission, 
State  Capitol,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  covered :  State  of 
Georgia  and  special  requests  from 
adjacent  states.  Circulation  for 
calendar  year  1928,  677.  Number 
of  readers  using  library  during  year 
‘127.  Number  of  titles  and  volumes 
in:  Braille  Grade  Ij^,  titles  57;  vol¬ 
umes  128.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles 
5 ;  volumes  16.  Total  volumes  in 
all  types,  373.  No  separate  record 
kept  of  number  of  magazines  circu¬ 
lated.  Keeps  readers  informed  of 
additions  by  lists  and  circular  let¬ 
ters.  Our  department  has  no  funds 
for  adding  books  to  the  blind  collec¬ 
tion.  All  books  are  supplied  by  the 
Georgia  Association  for  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  by  gifts.  As  this 
Association  had  many  projects  on 
hand  during  the  past  year,  no  funds 
have  been  available  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books,  hence  the  service  has 
not  grown  as  otherwise  might  have 
been  the  case. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago, 
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Illinois.  Extent  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered  :  Braille  reading  matter  sent 
throughout  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Wisconsin.  Moon  type 
reading  matter  sent  throughout  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Serv¬ 
ice  to  other  localities  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Circulation  for  the  yeqr, 
22,994.  Magazine  circulation,  4,073. 
Number  of  readers  using  library 
during  year,  964.  Number  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  Grade  1^2, 
titles  1,291;  volumes  4,095.  Braille 
Grade  2,  titles  256;  volumes  921. 
Moon  Type  titles  606;  volumes 
1,820.  Braille  music:  scores  433; 
volumes  1,062.  Magazines  circu¬ 
lated  44.  Keeps  readers  informed 
of  books  available  by  printed  list 
and  supplements,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  catalog  and  American 
Foundation  catalog.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  added  to  the  li¬ 
brary  during  the  year  by  transcrib¬ 
ers;  titles  45,  volumes  142.  Library 
maintains  reference  service  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Home  teaching  service  is 
provided  by  the  Visitation  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  State  of  Illinois. 

State  Library  for  the  Blind,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  W.  S.,  Michigan.  Extent  of 
territory :  State  of  Michigan.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  year  July  1,  1928  to 
June  30,  1929,  11,713.  Magazines 
406.  Number  of  readers  using  li¬ 
brary  during  the  year,  209.  Num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
Grade  1J4,  titles  960;  volumes  3,048. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  76 ;  volumes 
192.  Moon  titles  319;  volumes  883. 
Braille  music,  titles  81 ;  volumes  90. 
Braille  music  in  sheets,  titles  100; 


copies  185.  Readers  are  informed 
of  additions  to  the  library  by 
monthly  lists  inserted  in  “The 
Beacon,”  printed  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Detroit  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  covered:  State  of  Michigan  and 
hand-copied  books  are  sent  where- 
ever  requested.  Circulation  for  year, 
8,272.  Number  of  readers  using  li¬ 
brary  during  year,  223.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille  Grade 
1^2,  2,106  volumes.  Braille  Grade 
2,  about  200  volumes.  Moon,  70 
volumes.  Magazines  circulated,  10. 
Keeps  readers  informed  of  additions 
by  post  card  and  a  juvenile  print 
catalog  and  each  person  is  sent  a 
Braille  catalog.  The  library  wishes 
to  thank  the  Grand  Rapids  Center 
for  its  splendid  co-operation  in  cir¬ 
culating  books  in  that  center. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 
New  York.  Extent  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered:  New  York  State.  Books  are 
also  sent  to  blind  in  other  states 
where  service  is  unattainable  in 
reader’s  own  state.  Circulation  for 
year  (ending  March  1,  1929),  33,026. 
Readers  borrowing  books  during 
the  year,  928.  Number  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  Braille  Grade  1)4,  titles 
1 ,762 ;  volumes  4,080.  Braille  Grade 
2,  titles  1,836;  volumes  4,106.  Moon 
titles  856;  volumes  2,295.  Braille 
music  scores,  710.  Magazines  cir¬ 
culated,  27.  Keeps  readers  informed 
of  additions  to  library  by  inkprint 
catalogs  and  Braille  Grade  1)4  and 
Moon  type  lists.  Number  of  hand¬ 
made  volumes  now  in  library,  153. 
New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  employs-  home  teachers. 
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New  York  Public  Library,  New 
York  City.  Extent  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered:  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  and  beyond  these  states 
only  when  reader  cannot  get  the 
desired  material  from  a  nearer  li¬ 
brary.  Music  collection  available 
to  readers  in  all  states.  Circulation 
for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1928,  37,886.  Number  of  readers 
using  the  library  during  year  1928, 
1.291.  Number  of  titles  and  vol¬ 
umes  in:  Braille  Grade  lj4,  titles 
1 ,363 ;  volumes  6,386.  Braille  Grade 
2,  titles  1,625;  volumes  5,357.  Moon, 
titles  738;  volumes  4,317.  Braille 
music  scores,  4,683.  Magazines  cir¬ 
culated,  55.  Keeps  readers  informed 
of  additions  to  library  through  ink- 
print  catalogs  for  books  and  em¬ 
bossed  catalogs  for  music,  by  book 
notes  in  “Lighthouse  Gleams”  (for 
circulation  in  New  York  City)  and 
lists  of  new  books  are  sent  to  the 
“Message  to  the  Sightless”  (circula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  state).  Number 
of  volumes  added  to  the  library  by 
transcribers  since  1927  is  265 
Cleveland  Public  Library — Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Extent  of  territory  covered : 
State  of  Ohio,  with  some  borrowers 
outside  the  state.  Circulation  for 
year  ending  December  31,  1928, 
12,543.  Number  of  readers  using 
library  during  year,  “480 — This  is 
not  according  to  the  above  instruc¬ 
tion  but  the  regular  three  year  li¬ 
brary  registration  period.”  Number 
of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
Grade  1)4,  titles  816;  volumes  2,640. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  490;  volumes 
1,263.  Moon,  titles  404;  volumes 
1,225.  Braille  music  scores,  17. 


Magazines  circulated,  20.  Keeps 
readers  informed  of  additions  to  li¬ 
brary  by  printed  lists  and  by  the 
actual  sending  of  books.  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  The 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  em¬ 
ploy  home  teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Extent  of  territory: 
Western  Pennsylvania,  with  a  few 
readers  outside  of  the  state.  Circu¬ 
lation  for  year,  17,077.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille  Grade 
1)4,  titles  955;  volumes  2,816. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  43 ;  volumes 
358.  Moon,  titles  575 ;  volumes 
1,988  (The  figures  for  the  Moon 
books  represent  the  combined  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh).  Braille 
music,  titles  70.  Number  of  maga¬ 
zines  circulated,  20.  Keeps  readers 
informed  of  additions  to  library  by 
printed  lists  each  month.  Number 
of  volumes  added  to  library  by 
transcribers,  10.  The  library  has  a 
reading  class  for  girls  with  a  volun¬ 
tary  reader  and  supplies  the  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  material  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  the  year,  20,794.  Num¬ 
ber  of  borrowers,  886.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille  Grade 
1J4,  titles  537;  volumes  1,539. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  1,359;  vol¬ 
umes  5,529.  French  Braille,  titles 
280;  volumes  1,193.  Esperanto, 
titles  27 ;  volumes  29.  Spanish 
Braille,  titles  3;  volumes  11.  Ger¬ 
man  Braille,  titles  9;  volumes  14. 
Italian  Braille,  titles  10;  volumes 
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19.  Moon,  titles  370;  volumes  1,448.  circulated,  45  magazines  to  277  read- 
Braille  music  scores,  785.  Number  ers.  Readers  are  informed  of  addi- 
of  magazines  circulated,  18.  tions  to  library  by  mimeographed 

Library  of  Congress,  Washing-  lists  of  new  material  acquired.  Num- 
ton,  D.  C.  Extent  of  territory  cov-  her  of  volumes  added  during  year 
ered:  Renders  a  nationwide  service  by  A.  R.  C.  Volunteer  transcribers, 
controlled  by  availability  of  mate-  582.  There  have  been  two  new  de¬ 
rial  in  libraries  nearer  the  reader’s  velopments  during  the  year:  1.  A 
residence.  Circulation  for  the  fiscal "  copy  of  the  inkprint  catalog  of 
year  1928-29,  51,218  volumes.  Num-  Braille  Grade  1J4  material  with  the 
her  of  readers  using  library  during  1928  Supplement  was  mailed  to 
year,  2,525  readers  served  from  a  every  Braille  reader  to  be  checked 
total  of  3,049  registered  readers,  to  indicate  titles  desired  for  reading. 
Number  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  These  checked  catalogs  provide  an 
Braille  Grade  1J4,  titles  1,998;  vol-  automatic  continuous  service  to 
limes  7,513.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles  those  who  desire  it.  2.  A  recall 
1,087;  volumes  3,764.  Moon,  titles  system  for  overdue  material  was 
588;  volumes  1,950.  Braille  music  established,  which  follows  up  each 
and  musical  instructions,  titles  168;  item  loaned  and  thereby  permits 
volumes  320.  Number  of  magazines  many  more  readers  to  enjoy  books. 
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Book  News 


By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

SOMETIME  ago  I  said  that  I  character  described  was  imaginary 
was  tired  of  reading  novels  only  in  name,  for  the  details  of  his 
with  blind  characters,  and  that  actions  and  his  thoughts  are  given 
I  should  give  up  the  apparently  with  something  very  closely  ap- 
hopeless  task  of  searching  for  a  proaching  authority  and  not  as  the 
normal  sightless  character  in  fiction.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  give 
This  statement  is  rather  sweeping,  them.  I  am  here  referring  to  the 
because,  of  course,  there  have  been  character  of  Sir  Lionel  Glent  as 
blind  personages  in  novels  who  have  drawn  by  Cecil  Roberts  in  “Goose 
appeared  very  close  to  the  line  of  Fair,”  or  “David  and  Diana.”  as  the 
normality.  But,  taking  it  by  and  British  edition  is  entitled  (Fredrick 
large,  the  average  sighted  romancer  Stokes  Company,  New  York), 
shows,  when  discussing  blindness.  Sir  Lionel,  while  sometimes  giv- 
that  he  knows  as  little  about  it  as  ing  me  the  impression  of  stiffness, 
the  village  blacksmith  knew  about  is  nevertheless  a  very  close  approxi- 
his  vocabulary.  A  couple  of  lads  mation  to  a  real  live  human  blind 
were  arguing  about  the  meaning  of  being.  He  does  things  normally 
the  word  illiterate.  The  blacksmith  within  the  limits  of  that  normality, 
was  the  village  oracle,  and  it  was  which  is  determined  by  four  senses 
finally  decided  to  refer  the  matter  instead  of  five.  He  signs  his  cheques 
to  him  for  his  final  decision.  “Why,”  and  his  letters  as  thousands  more 
said  he,  “don’t  you  know  what  an  like  him  do,  and  quite  naturally 
illiterate  man  is?  He  is  one  who  instructs  his  secretary  to  warn  him 
can’t  write  his  own  signals.”  The  if  he  gets  off  on  a  slant.  He  picks 
man  of  the  hammer  and  the  leather  up  his  tea  cup  and  puts  it  down 
apron  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say,  just  as  any  other  properly  drilled 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  say  it  blind  person  would  do.  He  knows 
correctly.  In  some  such  manner  do  where  his  dogs  lie,  where  his  pipes 
most  of  our  novelists  describe  their  hang,  where  his  tobacco  jar  stands; 
blind  characters.  he  reads  Braille,  he  goes  to  the 

However,  I  have  recently  fallen  theatre,  he  dances,  laughs  and  ap- 
in  with  a  writer  who,  though  not  parently  enjoys  life.  He  uses  his 
the  equal  of  Ian  Hay.  is  nevertheless  ears  particularly  to  supplement  his 
commendable  for  his  common  sense  eyes.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  product  per¬ 
il!  dealing  with  an  imaginary  mem-  haps  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  certainly  of 
her  of  the  class  to  which  so  many  some  enlightened  system  of  readap- 
of  us  belong.  Perhaps  after  all  the  tation.  The  war  in  which  he  lost 
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his  sight  did  not  make  a  marvel  of 
him,  nor  did  it  quench  the  light  of 
his  intellect  when  snuffing  out  that 
of  his  eyes.  Cecil  Roberts  shows 
that  he  has  known  at  least  one  cul¬ 
tivated  blind  man — and  I  should 
say  know'u  him  fairly  intimately. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
processes  of  the  readaptative  educa-. 
tion.  These  are  taken  for  granted. 
Sir  Lionel  does  not  enter  the  story 
as  a  pupil,  but  as  a  past  master. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this 
story  which  struck  me  very  favor¬ 
ably.  The  author  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  make  the  heroine  marry  the 
blind  man.  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  get  away  from  this  humdrum  of 
inevitable  linking  up  in  marriage  of 
some  beautiful  girl  with  some 
marvelous  blinded  soldier.  “Goose 
Fair”  is  in  most  respects  a  very 
ordinary  novel.  It  is  built  upon  the 
hackneyed  device  of  an  assumed 
identity,  and  it  employs  to  produce 
its  moment  of  suspense  ,and  its  near 
catastrophe  the  cheap,  extremely 
common  automobile  accident.  There 
are  one  or  two  perfectly  natural 
characters  among  the  secondary 
actors,  but  the  whole  development 
is  saved  from  the  very  ordinary  by 
some  good  descriptions  of  Nice  and 
the  Riviera,  by  an  easy  flowing 
bright  style,  but  more  particularly 
by  the  normality  of  blind  Sir  Lionel 
Glent,  and  the  fact,  as  already 
stated,  that  this  blinded  soldier  and 
the  heroine,  Diana  Delaney,  are  not 
compelled  to  be  so  ordinary  as 
to  marry  each  other — though,  of 
course.  Sir  Lionel  longed  for  such 
a  denouement.  Cecil  Roberts  has 
rather  revived  my  interest  in  blind 
ch'^racters  in  fiction,  though  I  can¬ 


not  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  meet 
them  frequently  for  fear  of  the  dis¬ 
reputable  state  in  which  their  crea¬ 
tors  will  certainly  have  left  them 
upon  life’s  door  step;  yet,  the  fact 
that  Ian  Hay  in  “The  Poor  Gentle¬ 
man,”  and  Cecil  Roberts  in  “Goose 
Fair,”  have  succeeded  in  giving  us 
fairly  normal  people,  I  now  have 
hopes  of  meeting  from  time  to  time 
with  other  specimens  of  this  rather 
rare  species — the  normal  blind  man 
in  fiction. 

It  seems  that  some  years  ago  I 
wrote  a  sentence  too  hastily.  At 
any  rate  the  articles  by  Helen 
Keller  appearing  at  the  moment  of 
writing  in  “The  American  Maga¬ 
zine”  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  contradiction  and  a 
rebuke  of  the  positive  nature  of  the 
remark  referred  to.  In  discussing 
blindness  in  relation  to  the  external 
world  I  said  that  I  challenged  any¬ 
one  to  give  an  authentic  instance 
of  a  blind  person  without  visual 
memories  who  had  ever  written 
good  lyrical  poetry  descriptive  of 
Nature  in  her  varying  moods  and 
aspects.  Perhaps  my  statement  is 
true  in  large  part  as  regards  actual 
poetry,  but  here  is  Helen  Keller, 
who  evidently  could  have  no  con¬ 
scious  memory  of  color,  of  large 
form,  or  of  actual  perspective,  but 
who  nevertheless  writes  such  beau¬ 
tiful  prose  as  to  come  perilously 
near  that  very  much  over-done 
qualification  poetic  and  who  de¬ 
scribes  Nature,  at  least  in  little,  and 
in  detail  so  accurately,  and  withal 
so  naturally  as  to  give  the  illusion 
of  sight  and  hearing.  One  cannot 
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read  the  first  of  the  indicated  series 
of  articles  by  Helen  Keller  without 
instinctively  recalling  Browning’s 
verses : 

“O,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April’s  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees  some 
morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush¬ 
wood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard 
bough 

In  England:  now!” 

So  strong  is  the  impression  of  the 
out-of-doors  with  its  bird  songs,  its 
blossom  perfumes,  its  woodland 
charms,  its  garden  beauties.  Not  a 
false  note  in  the  whole  symphony. 
Browning  or  Wordsworth  or  Ten¬ 
nyson  could  not  have  written  more 
correctly  nor  with  evidence  of  truer 
emotion.  When  Helen  (I  think  we 
may  call  her  thus  without  impro¬ 
priety,  she  has  become  such  a  large 
part  of  our  intimacies  in  the  blind 
and  in  the  literary  worlds) — when 
Helen,  I  say,  speaks  of  her  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  whip-poor-will’s 
song,  our  thoughts  instantly  fly 
back  to  Wordsworth’s  rhapsody  on 
the  green  Linnet: 

“Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze. 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstacies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 

There!  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings. 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 

A  brother  of  the  dancing  leaves; 

Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 
Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes; 

As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  form  he  chose  to  feign. 
While  fluttering  in  the  bushes.” 


It  makes  no  difference  that  it  was 
a  wistaria  vine  and  not  hazel  trees 
which  form  the  setting  in  Helen’s 
picture,  nor  that  the  whip-poor-will 
sang  from  the  balcony  post  and  not 
from  the  cottage  eaves,  nor  that  he 
was  not  a  “voiceless  form’’  (his 
voice  was  intense  reality  to  her  who 
felt  it),  the  vision  is  essentially  the 
same  and,  as  I  have  said,  Words¬ 
worth  is  instinctively  and  inevit¬ 
ably  imposed  upon  our  memory. 

And  then  in  her  appreciation  of 
Mark  Twain,  Helen  shows  a  re¬ 
markable  faculty  of  sensitiveness  to 
human  nature,  particularly,  I  should 
think,  to  sympathetic  human  nature. 
All  the  world  loves  Mark  Twain, 
but  I  think  it  will  love  him  better 
when  it  glimpses  him  in  contact 
with  and  through  the  discerning 
intelligence  of  Helen  Keller.  Most 
of  us  know  Samuel  Clemens  through 
his  books  only ;  but  here  is  one 
who  knew  him  also  as  a  man  vibrant 
with  love  of  justice,  hatred  of 
wrong,  sympathy  for  weakness, 
shedding  the  rays  of  a  warm  and 
sunny  personality  on  all  that  came 
into  contact  with  him.  I  think  that 
Helen  Keller’s  description  of  Mark 
Twain  will  have  to  be  found  in  all 
future  biographies  of  the  humorist 
if  these  are  to  be  properly  balanced 
and  to  give  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character. 

As  I  read  these  essays  two 
thoughts  are  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  One  is  that  of  the  breadth 
of  culture,  and  exactness  of  in¬ 
formation  shown  by  their  author ; 
the  other  is  of  the  positive  genius, 
unlimited  patience  and  wonderful 
skill  of  Mrs.  Macy,  her  guide,  phil¬ 
osopher  and  friend. 
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Miss  Corinne  Rocheleau,  in  her 
biography  of  Ludivine  Lachance 
(“Hors  de  Sa  Prison”)  poses  the 
question:  Can  we  be  sure  that  any 
visual  impression,  no  matter  how- 
early  the  age  at  which  it  is  made, 
be  considered  as  irrevocably  lost 
and  forgotten  when  sight  is  de¬ 
stroyed  before  the  time  at  which 
conscious  memory  begins  to  oper¬ 
ate?  I  have  thought  of  this  man}- 
times  since  reading  Helen  Keller’s 
opening  essay,  in  which  she  de¬ 
scribes  her  contacts  with  Nature, 
particularly  with  the  world  of  color 
and  of  sound.  Helen  was  born 
physically  normal  and  did  not  lose 
her  sight  and  hearing  until  she  had 
acquired  that  ability  of  ocular  and 
auditive  attention  to  color,  form  and 
sound  which  we  notice  in  all  chil¬ 
dren  past  the  age  of  a  few  months. 
Darkness  and  silence  settled  down 
upon  our  author  probably  before 
conscious  memory  had  begun  to 
function.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  all  Helen’s  wonderful 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  world 
about  her  is  the  mere  result  of  care¬ 
ful  and  scientific  training  united 
with  an  extraordinarily  keen  and 
balanced  intelligence.  Surely  some 
subconscious  memories  are  present 
to  guide  her  in  her  unerring  way 
through  the  maze  of  color  and  form 
descriptions  which  fill  her  pages. 
If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  seem 
that  she  would  infallibly  stumble 
here  and  there.  But,  so  far  as  I  can 
recall,  a  false  step  is  never  taken. 
I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  a  stanza 
in  Sully-Prudhomme’s  beautiful 
poem,  “Les  Yeux”: 

“Et  comme  les  astres  penchants 
Nous  quittent,  mais  au  ciel  demeurent, 


Les  prunelles  out  leurs  couchants, 

Mais  il  n’est  pas  vrai  qu’elles  meurent.” 

Can  we  be  certain  that  our  dear 
author’s  eyes  really  ceased  to  shine 
when  the  night  fell?  I  find  it  hard, 
as  I  have  said,  to  believe  it. 

These  essays  in  the  “American 
Magazine”  will,  I  feel  instinctively, 
be  read  and  cherished  perhaps  long 
after  other  things  which  Helen 
Keller  has  written  have  ceased  to 
excite  the  interest  now  felt  in  them. 
And  I  feel  this  all  the  more  because 
these  present  articles  seem  to  me 
to  possess  a  much  wider  field  of 
contact  with  the  world  at  large. 
And  the  beautiful  language,  so 
vivid,  so  poetic,  and  yet  so  utterly 
devoid  of  an  effort  at  “fine  writing,” 
is  a  joy  to  one  who  loves  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  beautifully  described. 
I  believe  that  Helen  Keller  has  here 
reached  her  literary  apogee. 


Passing  from  the  artistic  to  the 
practical,  I  note  with  pleasure  the 
appearance  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  City,  of  a 
most  interesting  brochure  entitled, 
“Osteopathy.”  (This  little  work 
may  be  had  from  the  Foundation  at 
the  address  given  for  fifty  cents). 
The  author.  Miss  Lela  T.  Brown. 
Vocational  Research  Agent  of  the 
Foundation,  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
known  to  us,  for  she  has  already 
written  a  valuable  work  on  “Insur¬ 
ance  Underwriting”  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  blind,  which  was  also 
published  by  the  Foundation  last 
year.  The  present  work  is  conceived 
and  executed  along  very  much  the 
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same  lines  as  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned.  This  is  quite  natural,  since 
both  are  intended  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  to  special  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  groups  among  the  blind. 
Miss  Brown  has  shown  here  again 
her  ability  to  condense  a  great  mass 
of  material  and  to  present  it  in  a 
clear,  intelligible  manner  which, 
though  devoid  of  frills,  is  marked 
with  real  literary  ability.  But  all 
who  know  Miss  Brown  should  ex¬ 
pect  such  an  application  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  rule  of  style :  “simplicite, 
simplicite,  toujours,  la  simplicite !” 

In  reading  “Osteopathy,”  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  note  the 
practical  common  sense  of  its 
argument  which  might  be  summed 
up  in  some  such  expression  as, 
remember  that  though  you  are  a 
physician,  you  are  without  sight 
and  therefore  have  your  limitations. 
Success  is  very  often  determined  by 
a  recognition  of  these  limitations. 
Blindness  is  a  handicap  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  department  of  human 
activity.  We  cannot  do  all  things 
like  our  sighted  friends  or  com¬ 
petitors.  Why  not  face  this  fact  and 
bend  our  energies  to  minimizing  as 
much  as  possible  the  results  of  our 
actual  position?  Miss  Brown  has 
again  and  again  either  actually,  or 
by  inference,  insisted  upon  such 
recognition  as  a  requisite  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  our  development 
in  anything  we  undertake,  and 
particularly  so  in  such  a  profession 
as  osteopathy.  The  warning  and 
the  advice  are  timely. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Foun¬ 
dation  will  put  this  little  work  into 
Braille  as  it  did  that  on  “Insur¬ 


ance  Underwriting,”  and  that  every 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  country 
will  place  a  copy  on  its  library 
shelves,  for,  unless  something  ap¬ 
proaching  intolerance  creeps  into 
the  regulations  of  colleges  of  osteo¬ 
pathy,  blind  students  of  the  art  are 
sure  to  increase  in  number  as  time 
goes  on.  The  information  contained 
in  Miss  Brown’s  brochure  would  be 
of  great  value  to  all  prospective 
blind  students  of  osteopathy,  and 
might  be  the  means  of  preventing 
some  disappointments,  so  frankly 
are  the  subjects  of  requirements  and 
of  rewards  treated.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  has  once  more  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “Osteopathy”  shown  itself 
to  be  a  necessary  factor  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  improvement  of  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  blind. 

Though  it  is  not  a  book  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  I  can¬ 
not  close  this  column  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  Miss  Diana  Hirschler’s  little 
primer  on  “How  to  Teach  Adults 
Revised  Braille  Grade  IJ^”  (copies 
free  on  application  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City).  This  primer,  or  key,  is  in 
Braille  with  large  intermixture  of 
typed  matter  for  the  u.se  of  sighted 
teachers.  The  principle  adopted 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  repetition  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  various 
spacings  both  as  between  these 
letters  themselves  and  later  as  be¬ 
tween  lines  of  words  containing 
these  symbols.  Thus  the  pupil  is 
initiated  at  an  early  stage  into  one 
of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of  finger 
reading,  namely,  the  keeping  of  the 
finger  upon  the  line  being  read,  and 
of  finding  the  next  succeeding  line. 
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The  practice  material  is  apparently 
very  satisfactory,  and  I  should  think 
that  the  little  work  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
primers  now  in  use  where  its  basic 
thought  and  practice  are  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  idea  could,  of  course,  be 
used  just  as  well  as  for  Grade  2  in 
English,  or  for  German,  French, 
Italian  or  any  other  Braille.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Miss  Hirschler  has  here  reg¬ 
istered  a  distinct  advance  over  past 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Home 
teachers  could  not  go  amiss  in 
providing  themselves  with  copies  of 
“How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille.” 


International  Club 

Word  has  reached  the  Outlook 
from  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  of  the 
organization  of  an  international 
club  for  French  speaking  deaf-blind. 
This  club  circulates  a  magazine, 
“Porte-Bonheur,”  which  contains 
the  correspondence  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  Braille  print  and  which  will 
be  sent  to  all  deaf-blind  who  wish 
it. 

Blind  Scouts 

The  Beacon  tells  us  that  three 
blind  lads  in  Scout  uniform  recited 
the  “Scout  Law”  before  a  large 
gathering  in  the  City  Y.M.C.A., 
Belfast,  Ireland,  recently,  and  there¬ 
by  made  a  most  eloquent  plea  for 
the  great  Youth  Movement.  The 
blind  reciters,  who  are  attached  to 
the  67th  Belfast  (Deaf  and  Dumb) 
Troop,  were  accorded  an  ovation  as 
they  were  led  away  by  brother 
Scouts. 


FULL  OR  PART  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

An  agency  devoted  to  the  special  needs 
and  exclusive  employment  of  blind  solici¬ 
tors,  endorsed  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  offers  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  either  for  full  or 
part  time  emplo3mient  to  educated  and 
capable  sightless  men  and  women  with 
or  without  sales  experience.  Write  for 
information  either  in  Braille,  Point  or 
Ink  to  Braille  Division,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
Wanted:  Position  as  instructor  of  the 
blind,  children  or  adults,  in  academic 
studies  or  manual  arts.  Have  had  four 
years  of  training  at  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  hold  life  certificate  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  A.  B.  Degree.  Slight 
vision. — Lorena  Lefhngwell,  1010  N.  Pine 
St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Young  woman,  college  graduate  with 
special  training  in  teaching  methods,  good 
musical  education,  and  knowledge  of 
handcrafts,  desires  position  as  Field 
Agent,  Home  Teacher,  or  as  teacher  in  a 
residential  school.  Has  sufficient  vision 
to  travel  alone. — Miss  Nina  L.  Wilson, 
905  Humboldt  Parkway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Blind  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  em¬ 
ployed  for  ten  years  as  organist  in  a 
motion  picture  theatre,  has  been  forced 
out  by  the  advent  of  talking  pictures. 
Is  a  piano  tuner  and  repairman.  Can 
teach  these  trades.  Familiar  with  Braille, 
Grade  One,  One  and  a  Half,  and  Two. 
Would  be  at  home  in  printing  house  for 
the  blind  as  teacher  of  Braille  or  librarian. 
— R.  S.  Gardiner,  173  N.  William  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


A  blind  woman  of  refinement,  who  is 
a  widow  and  qualified  to  teach  Braille 
and  typewriting,  wishes  to  obtain  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  teacher  in  a  state  school  for  the 
blind.  She  will  furnish  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Mrs.  Henrietta  Fletcher, 
1086  Sunset  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 


Hand  Copied  Books 

By  Lucille  A.  Golutiiwaite 

For  the  American  Library  AssiKiation’s  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  January  through  June,  1929.  Tor  the  most  part  the  exjiense  of  having 
these  manuscripts  proofread  has  been  borne  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  initials 
of  the  library  owning  the  book  are  given  after  each  title.  These  initials  are 
easily  recognized. 


Aldrich,  B.  S . The  Rim  of  the  Prairie.  8v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Altsheler,  J.  A . The  Last  of  the  Chiefs.  6v.  St.L.P.L. 

Amos,  J.  E.  ..•• . Theodore  Roosevelt.  3v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Amundsen,  Roald  . ^ly  Life  as  an  Explorer.  5v.  Denver  Public  Library. 

Arliss,  George  . Cp  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury.  6v.  Denver  Public 

Library  and  Portland  Library. 

Ayscough,  Florence  . Autobiography  of  a  Chinese  Dog.  C.S.L. 

Bailey,  Temple  . The  Blue  Window.  7v.  St.L.P.L. 

Peacock  Feathers.  6v.  St.L.P.L. 

Wallflowers.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Banning,  M.  C . The  Women  of  the  Family.  6v.  D.P.L. 

Barrie,  James  .  .  .Margaret  Ogilvy.  2v.  L.C. 

Beebe,  William  . Beneath  Tropic  Seas.  3v.  C.S.L. 

Jungle  Peace.  5v.  Denver  Public  Library. 

Beerbohm,  Max  . The  Happy  Hypocrite.  Seattle  Public  Library. 

Beith,  I.  H . The  Poor  Gentleman.  6v.  Cleveland  Public  Library 

and  L.  C. 

Bennett,  Arnold  . Buried  Alive.  5v.  C.S.L. 

Bergson,  Henri  . Laughter.  3v.  Seattle  Public  Library. 

Biggers,  E.  D . Behind  the  Curtain.  7v.  Texas  State  Library. 

Honeymoon  Flats.  L.C. 

Bradford.  Gamaliel  . Wives.  5v.  L.C. 

Broun,  H.  C . .The  Boy  Grew  Older.  5v.  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Browning,  Robert  . Pippa  Passes.  2v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Brunner,  E.  B . ‘Aly  Wife,  Poor  Wretch.”  Sv.  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 

delphia. 

Burnett,  F.  H . Robin.  8v.  C.S.L. 

Sara  Crewe.  D.P.L. 

Carey,  Lucian  . How  You  Get  to  Be  a  Duke  D.P.L. 

Chamberlain,  G.  A . Man  .\lone.  8v.  C.S.L. 

Clark,  Glenn  . The  Soul’s  Sincere  Desire.  2v.  T..C. 

Connor,  Ralph  . Black  Rock.  5v.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgb. 

Curwood,  J.  O . The  Yellow-Back.  Texas  State  Library. 

Dalrymple.  Leona  . Fool's  Hill.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Davis,  R.  H . Gallegher.  C.S.L. 

Detzer,  K.  W . 9:35  P.M.  2v.  C.S.L. 

Evarts,  H.  G.  . The  Post  Office  at  Dry  Fork.  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Ferber,  Edna  . . Gigoh).  5v.  C.S.L. 

Ford,  P.  L . The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling  and  What  People  Thought 

of  Him.  ISv.  Cleveland  Public  T.ibrarv. 

Furr,  A.  B . The  House  on  Charles  Street.  6v.  Cincinnati  Public 

Library. 

Galsworthy,  John  . Castles  in  Si>ain  and  Other  Screeds.  3v.  Chicago  Publi,' 

I.ibrary. 

Garland,  Hamlin  . Trail-Makers  of  the  Middle  Border.  9v.  Free  Library 

of  Philadelpha. 

Gray,  G.  W .  . . The  Labrador  Doctor.  Providence  I’ublic  Library. 

Grayson,  David  . Adventures  in  Understanding.  4v.  C.S.L. 

Grey,  Zane  . The  Call  of  the  Canyon.  5v.  St.L.P.L. 
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Hardy,  Thomas  . The  Return  of  the  Native,  llv.  L.C. 

High  Tide.  4v.  C.S.L.  and  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Hudson,  J.  W . Abbe  Pierre.  6v.  St.L.P.L. 

Hudson,  W.  H . Afoot  in  England.  6v.  L.C. 

Hutton,  McCready  . The  Dower  Chest  L.C. 

Irwin,  Will  . Herbert  Hoover.  N.Y.P.L. 

Highlights  of  Manhattan.  7v.  N.Y.P.L. 

James,  Will  . Cow  Country.  4v.  L.C. 

James,  William  . Psychology.  13v.  L.C. 

Jones,  E.  Stanley  . Christ  at  the  Round  Table.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Kelly,  George  . Craig’s  Wife.  4v.  D.P.L. 

Keyhoe,  D.  E . Lindbergh,*  the  Man  and  Lindbergh  the  Pilot.  L.C. 

Kilboume,  Fannie  . I  Just  Love  Americans.  C.S.L. 

Kirk,  R.  G . Lady  Bess.  C.S.L. 

Knibbs,  H.  H . . The  Stray.  2v.  Texas  State  Library. 

Kyne,  P.  B . The  Enchanted  Hill.  7v.  L.C. 

Law,  F.  H . Modern  Great  Americans.  7v.  L.C. 

Lawrence,  D.  H . Sons  and  Lovers.  13v.  L.C. 

Lewis,  Ethelreda  . The  Flying  Emerald.  4v.  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . The  Cure.  L.C. 

Lindbergh,  C.  A . “We.”  5v.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Little,  Frances  . Little  Sister  Snow.  D.P.L. 

Locke,  W.  J . Perella.  9v.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Loti,  Pierre  . Japan  (Madame  Chrysantheme).  4v.  L.C. 

Ludwig,  Emil  . Napoleon.  16v.  L.C. 

Lutz,  G.  L . The  Enchanted  Barn.  7v.  L.C. 

McIntyre,  J.  T . Shot  Towers,  llv.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Merejowski,  Dmitri  . The  Romance  of  I.eonardo  Da  Vinci.  Chicago  Public 

Library. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  V . The  Harp- Weaver  and  other  poems.  Perkins  Institution. 

Morgan,  E.  S . Birdnotes  from  Mt.  Desart.  and  Holidays  with  Hum¬ 

mingbirds.  by  M.  L.  Bodine.  Perkins  Institution. 

Morley,  Christopher  . Pleased  to  Meet  You.  2v.  L.C. 

Morris,  William  . . A  Dream  of  John  Ball.  2v.  N.Y.S.T^. 

Morrow,  H.  W . Forever  Free.  llv.  St.T>.P.L. 

Muir,  John  . . . Sticken.  Free  I.ibrary  of  Philadelphi.-'. 

Oemler,  M.  C.  . . Shepherds.  5v.  L.C. 

Old  Ironsides.  5v.  D.P.L. 

Oyved,  Moyshch  . ...Visions  and  Jewels.  3v.  I^.C. 

Parrish.  Anne  . The  Perennial  Bachelor.  7v.  T..C. 

Phelps,  W.  L.  .  . . . . .  T  vove  and  Happiness.  L.C. 

Porter,  G.  S.  . . .  .  . ,The  Girl  of  the  T.imberlost.  lOv.  Carnegie  Tdbrarv  of 

Pittsburgh. 

Price,  E.  B . . T.ubber’s  Luck.  3v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Richards,  L.  E.  . . For  Tommy,  and  other  stories.  3v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Roche,  M.  deL . Jalna.  8v.  D.P.L. 

Roe,  Vingie  E . . The  Land  of  Unforgetting  and  the  Bullv  of  St.  Anne’s. 

C.S.L. 

Salten.  Felix  . Bambi.  4v.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Institution. 

Sill,  E.  R.  . . Poems.  2v.  L.C. 

Strachey,  Lvtton  ..  . Elizabeth  and  Essex.  6v.  Free  Library  of  Pbiladeliihia. 

Sugimoto,  E.  I . .\  Daughter  of  Samurai.  8v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  N.  . Beethoven.  4v.  C.S.L. 

Thurston,  K.  C.  . “The  Circle.”  bv.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Tomlinson,  H.  M . Gallions  Reach,  bv.  L.C. 

Trudeau,  E.  L . .\utobiography.  bv.  L.C. 

Twain,  Mark  . Following  the  Equator.  13v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed . 'I'his  Singing  World.  7v.  Perkins  Institution. 
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Waller,  M.  E .  Deep  in  the  Hearts  of  Men.  llv.  L.C. 

Walpole,  Hugh  . .  ...The  Green  Mirror.  lOv.  L.C. 

White,  W.  A . .Memoirs  of  a  Three-Fingered  Pianist.  Perkins  Institution. 

Wiggin,  K.  B.  ...  . Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  6v.  D.P.L.  and  Free 

Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Willouughby,  Barrett  . Champion  White  Water  Pilot.  C.S.L. 

Wilson,  H.  L . Bunker  Bean.  6v.  Indiana  State  Library. 

Wings  of  Healing.  L.C.,  C.S.L.  and  Seattle  Public  Library. 

Wister,  Owen  . The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.  St.L.P.L. 

When  West  Was  West.  8v.  L.C. 


The  Wawasee  Convention 
(Continued  from  page  37) 
cause.  A  scholarly  and  eloquent  trib¬ 
ute  to  Louis  Braille  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  J.  Frank  Lunib  and  read  at 
the  opening  session  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Reed  Lumb,  due  to  the  former’s 
illness. 

At  the  second  general  session,  the 
President  reported  the  activities  of 
the  Executive  Committee  during 
the  biennium  and  indicated  the  goal 
set  for  the  convention.  Walter  G. 
Holmes  then,  in  his  inimitable  way, 
brought  forth  straight  from  his 
heart  the  good  things  which  we 
should  do  for  the  blind.  The  atti¬ 
tude,  the  equipment  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  needed  for  rehabilitation  work 
were  forcefully  described  at  the 
fourth  session  by  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Palmer,  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  and  Miss 
Roberta  Griffith ;  and  these  points 
were  more  specifically  analyzed  at 
the  fifth  session  by  Miss  Harriet 
Totman,  represented  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
ion  Kappes,  and  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hooper. 

The  third  general  session  was 
greatly  appreciated,  as  it  called 
forth  statements  of  policies  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  many  agencies  doing 
nationwide  service  for  the  blind ;  the 
responses  were  splendid.  The  sixth 
session  was  devoted  to  recreation 


by  and  for  the  blind,  and  to  the 
place  for  a  blind  music  teacher  in 
the  modern  school.  The  former  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Curtis 
Williams,  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
William  Nichols. 

The  Association  was  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  as  its  guest  speakers 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Minor  and  Dr.  Emer¬ 
son  North.  Dr.  Minor  has_  given 
many  years  of  service  as  a  voluntary 
member  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  excellent  pre¬ 
vention  work  done  in  that  state;  he 
described  this  work  and  explained 
many  practical  problems  in  that 
field  very  simply  and  helpfully ;  his 
assertion  that  prevention  should  be 
a  function  of  an  agency  for  the  blind 
was  convincing.  Dr.  North  has  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed  the  mental  hy¬ 
giene  Clinic  of  Cincinnati;  his  de¬ 
scription  of  those  mental  abnormali¬ 
ties  that  result  from  inaction,  phys¬ 
ical  handicap,  etc.,  had  great  prac¬ 
tical  value  for  workers  for  the  blind. 

The  careful  work  done  by  our 
committees  should  be  mentioned, 
but  time  does  not  permit  me  to  do 
more  than  thank  them.  They  will 
appear  among  the  papers  and  sum¬ 
maries  mentioned  above  in  our 
printed  report,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  justify  the  splendid  effort  put 
into  them. 
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The  Booklist  of  graille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND  A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  hooks  published  in  Braille.  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  June,  1929. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows; 
H.M.F.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

P.P.S.  Pa.x  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

BOOKS  AVAIL.\BLE  SEPTPAIBER,  1929 
Burnett,  Frances  H.  Land  of  the  Blue  Flower.  42p.  cl908-09.  $.85.  Holiday  Pub. 
Co.,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Cary,  Lucian.  The  Duke  Steps  Out.  2v.  •128p.  cl928-9.  $7.00.  Doubleday,  Doran 
Co.,  X.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Gather,  Willa  S.  Kronberg  from  Song  of  the  Lark,  I't.  6.  200p.  cl91S.  $3.50. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Condon,  Randall  j.  Great  Conquest.  3v.  352p.  cl927.  $14.00.  Little,  Brown  & 

Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  C.P.H. 

Fairchild,  John.  Bermuda  in  Poem  20p.  cl928.  $1.25.  John  Fairchild.  U.B.P. 

Ferber,  Edna.  The  Girls.  2v.  480p.  cl921.  $7.00.  Doubleday,  Doran  Co.,  N.  Y. 
U.B.P. 

Galsworthy,  John.  The  White  Monkey  and  a  Silent  Wooing.  3v.  596p.  cl924. 

$9.25.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Grey,  Zane.  Don.  53p.  cl925-28.  $1.00.  Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Hallock,  Grace  T.  and  Abbot,  Julia  Wade.  Hob  o’  the  Mill.  112p.  cl927.  $1.35. 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Hart,  Wm.  S.  My  Life  East  and  West.  3v.  602p  cl929.  $10.00.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Hegland,  Martin,  Ph.D.  Eyes  That  See.  72p.  cl928.  $1.25.  Augsburg  Pub.  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  U.B.P. 

Lawson,  Edith  Wilhelmina,  A.B.  A  Pet  Reader.  106p.  Full  spelling.  01920.  $1..30. 
Beckly,  Cardy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  H.M.P. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  Life  of  the  Bee.  2v.  328p.  cl901.  $5.00.  Dodd,  Mead 
Co..  X.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  American  Twins  of  the  Revolution.  2v.  160p.  cl920.  $4.50. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  X.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Porter,  Gene  Stratton.  Freckles.  3v.  339p.  cl914-16.  $9.45.  Doubledav,  Page  & 
Co..  X.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Prouty,  Olive  H.  Stella  Dallas.  4v.  484p.  cl923.  $17.35.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
X.  Y.  P.P.S. 

Richey,  Emma  Carbutt.  Stories  of  .\nimal  Village.  88p.  Full  spelling.  cl926.  $1.10. 
Beckly,  Cardy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  H.M.P. 

Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B.  Little  Book  of  Mt)dern  Verse.  252p.  cl913-17.  $3.75.  By 
Author.  U.B.P. 
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